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With The Editor 


Labor’s Leisure Problem 

The leisure problem is as grave as 
the labor problem. Each is the prin- 
cipal factor of the other. Leisure is 
even more of a test of character and 
ideal than labor. The way anyone 
spends spare time shows the kind of 
person one is as surely, if not sooner, 
than the way one works. In play and 
recreation the off-guard disclosures of 
the real life are made. 

The all too scant leisure of much 
American labor possibly registers a too 
intense reaction from the monotony of 
much machine toil. On that very ac- 
count rational amusement and really 
restorative recreation are requisite to 
industrial efficiency. Therefore far- 
sighted employers are beginning to see 
that their plant is not complete without 
some provision for rest and recupera- 
tion. If for no more humane considera- 
tions, such a policy is to be justified by 
the economy of repair and renovation. 
Machinery and buildings need both. 
No less do the man and woman, much 
more the child, behind the machine. 

Though not descriptive of all kinds 
of workers, especially those with 
homes of their own, Mr. Burns’ realis- 
tic sketch on another. page is taken at 
first hand from real life when he shared 
for a time the fate of the homeless 
workers, thousands of whom crowd the 
dreary lodging and cheap boarding 
houses of Chicago and every city and 
town. How such men can bring from 
such surroundings any efficiency for or 








interest in their day’s work, employers 
may well be the first to inquire. 

The experience of this man who went 
to see for himself, was sought and nar- 
rated to prove the value and economy of 
such facilities for men as the Young 
Men’s Christian Association affords, es- 
pecially in its recreative and railroad de- 
partments. Employers on a rapidly in- 
creasing scale are not only making use 
of such provision outside their works, 
but are equipping their plants with 
facilities for the pleasure and profit of 
their employes physically, socially and 
morally. , 

To a more limited degree labor 
union halls offer to their members at 
least a place to be when off duty, usually 
dingy and dirty enough to drive them 
into the brighter, more attractive and 
hospitable saloons. Perhaps the time 
may not be so very remote when the 
company and the unions will co-operate 
in meeting this need, keenly felt alike 
by labor and employing capital. Mean- 
while there is chance enough for the so- 
cial settlements and __ institutional 
churches to demonstrate the practi- 
cability of helping men to help them- 
selves to what makes or keeps them 
and therefore workingmen. The 
public importance of the leisure prob- 
lem is grave enough to warrant a pub- 
lic policy such as school boards, park 
commissions and municipal govern- 
ments are rapidly putting into very 
practical action. 


men 
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A Shipper’s Civic Achievement 

The opening years of the twentieth 
century have registered no greater in- 
dividual achievement than the com- 
pletion of Mr. Charles Booth’s analysis 
of Life and Labor in London at the 
close of the nineteenth. About twenty 
years ago not only the metropolis but 
all England was startled by the ‘“‘bit- 
ter cry of outcast London,” which was 
piteously but sternly raised by some 
Christian mission workers in the then 
all too little known East End. Thus, 
and in many other ways, not only the 
mute appeal of suffering thousands, but 
the growing discontent in 
circles 


influential 
over the existence and public 
neglect of such conditions, found new 
and forcible expression. But amidst 
the clamor of protesting or appealing 
voices 


and among the multitude of 
remedial measures, one man went si- 


lently to work to get at the root of the 
problem. 
insistent 


He stood almost alone in his 
and persistent self-exaction 
to ascertain accurately the facts of the 
actual situation. Employing a small 
corps of investigators and collabor- 
ateurs, he laid under tribute every avail- 
able source of information. How 
varied and voluminous were the data 
from which descriptions and conclusions 
were to be drawn, can be imagined only 
by those who may share with the writer 
the privilege of inspecting the archives 
of this investigation stacked in one of 
the rooms of the Booth Steamship Com- 
pany office off the Strand in London. 
Piled from floor to ceiling around all 
four walls, are bulky packages of the 
reports of the London School Board, 
poor law unions, borough and county 
councils, public and private philanthro- 
pies, churches, missions, 
fraternal orders, together with a vast 
collection of the payrolls of employers 


institutions, 
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and the wage scales of labor unions, all 
officially furnished to the man who 
seems to have won everyone’s confi- 
dence. 

Here, too, are the sheets containing 
the first compilation of facts derived 
from which, with the 
original data, were prepared for Mr. 
Booth by his assistants. Receiving his 
suggestions, inquiries, criticisms and 
emendations penciled on the margin, 
the collaborateurs furnished a second 
trial sheet with these changes wrought 
into the text. Then, with what- 
ever original documents and sources 
needed, Mr. Booth wrote out with 
his own hand each of the seven- 
teen volumes, excepting only parts 
of one or two of them. Four of 
these volumes deal with poverty 
and the trades connected with it, in- 
cluding such special subjects as the 
influence of dwellings on character, and 
London children. Five more treat on 
the industries of the world’s metrop- 
olis, trade by trade, with a business 
method as precise as the social vision 
is clear and scientific. Seven volumes 
are devoted to the description and esti- 
mate of the religious, charitable, so- 
cial and ethical influences of each sec- 
tion of the city. The final volume, giv- 
ing the summary and abstract of the 
complete work with the author’s con- 
clusions, is a remarkable epitome of the 
sixteen volumes. This, with the sum- 
mary of the series of industry in vol- 
ume V and that of religious influences 
in volume VII.,will prove a satisfactory 
substitute for the whole work to those 
who cannot own or read more. 

The worth of this work, not only to 
London but to all the cities of the 
world, can scarcely be overestimated. 
It has set a scientific standard for in- 
vestigating social, industrial and relig- 
ious conditions everywhere. It supplies 
a practical classification and method 
which, by a consensus of opinion, are 
already widely recognized and used. In 
its graphic tables and colored maps, en- 
larged copies of which were presented 
to the London police stations, the statis- 


these sources 
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tical results appeal to the eye with 
dramatic force. Its conclusions are 
models of tested accuracy, cautious con- 
servatism, and the fearless facing of as- 
certained facts. Its permanent refer- 
ence value is assured by well-nigh per- 
fect tabulations, abstract of contents and 
indices, as also by the substantial and 
attractive form of publication furnished 
by the author’s generosity. 

Perhaps the greatest service rendered 
by this great work is the type of. civic 
patriotism set by Mr. Charles Booth 
himself in the conception and produc- 
tion of these volumes. That one of the 
busiest men, in active charge of great 
trans-Atlantic shipping interests, should 
devote all the business talent he could 
crowd into the leisure of seventeen 
years and invest no less than a quarter 
of a million dollars in ascertaining and 
publishing the facts and factors of the 
problems of London’s life and labor, 
cannot fail to have its effect. 

His example, which has already been 
followed by Mr. B. Seebohm Rowen- 
tree’s “Poverty, a Study of Town Life” 
in York, is sure to be emulated by 
citizens of New York, Chicago and 
every great American city in laying 
broad and deep foundations for the 
civic reconstruction which has begun to 
rise out of our municipal degradation.* 


Our Labor History—A Nation- 
al Need 


It is as true that, in studying present 
problems, we need to bear history in 
mind, as that we should have present 
problems in mind when we study his- 
tory. This has been forgotten in deal- 
ing with the labor problem, and is the 
reason why its solution is so slow and 
disastrously expensive to both sides, as 
well as to the public. We hardly know 
what the question is unless we know 
whence and how it has come to us. If 
the organization of labor half a century 
ago began to force the method of ob- 
servation upon political economy, as 


*Life and Labour of the People in 
London, by Charles Booth, in seventeen 
volumes, sold separately at $2 per vol- 
ume. The Macmillan Company. 
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Arnold Toynbee proved, the university 
is reciprocating by introducing the 
light of historical research to the all too 
heated and ex parte discussion of 
American industrial issues. We have 
had no patient, calm, authoritative his- 
torical view of the movement of Amer- 
ican laboring life yet given us, such 
as Sidney and Beatrice Webb have fur- 
nished the English people in their “In- 
dustrial Democracy.” Prof. Ely’s 
announcement in these columns of the 
proposed investigation in the history of 
industrial democracy in the United 
States, is the first promise we have 
had of this greatly needed service be- 
ing rendered to the American people. 
Prof. John R. Commons, in his brief 
foreword to this work, proves his fit- 
ness for the task by the insight and 
breadth of view he adds to a knowledge 
of industrial data such as few, if any, 
men in the country possess. 

The New York and Chicago donors 
of $30,000 to the fund for prosecuting 
this work, set an example which as 
truly deserves to be emulated here as 
Charles Booth’s investigations of Lon- 
don’s life and labor is surely being fol- 
lowed up in England. The $6,000 more, 
upon the subscription of which depends 
an additional gift of $3,000 by one of 
these four donors, should be invested 
as eagerly as men buy up the best pay- 
ing securities offered in the market. 


The Old Soldier Clause in Civil 


Service Laws 


Generous to a fault have the Amer- 
ican people been to the “veterans” of 
their volunteer army. Not the worst 
fault, however, is the generosity of our 
pensions, which amazes the old world 
and threatens to pauperize some of the 
manliest men in the new. No one be- 
grudges the money, but only the loss of 
manhood it involves where death and 
disability do not justify its receipt. 
But to hamper and imperil the present 
generation by giving precedence for ap- 
pointment under the “merit law’ to an 
applicant because he served as a sol- 
dier a generation ago, is preposterous. 
The recent decision of the Chicago civil 


i 
i 
i 
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service commissioners set a good prece- 
dent in refusing to certify, as chief san- 
itary inspector, a veteran who stood 
tenth on the list of competitors and did 
not even pass the tests for “ knowledge 
of duties” and “experience,” simply be- 
cause he enlisted forty vears ago. It 
gave to the city the expert who stood at 
the head of the examination grades and 
was chief inspector in Washington and 
New York City. 

Mr. Ball’s appointment would have 
been very improbable, notwithstanding 
his clear lead, had it not been for the 
thorough Hull House investigation of 
the responsibility for the recent typhoid 
fever epidemic. The strenuous pro- 
test of the City Homes Association 
against the preference of the subordi- 
nate, in whose district the most fatal 
neglect was suffered, for the position of 
chief sanitary inspector was effective. 
The commission, evidently to its own 
satisfaction as well as every one’s else, 
found sufficient lack of “business abil- 
ity’ to avert the otherwise manda- 
tory appointment. Surely some other 
way of providing for the old soldier 
amply and honorably is to be found 
than by depreciating the public service, 
especially in the struggle of the tene- 
ment dwellers for life against the heavy 
odds of death. 


The Representative Leader 


Almost before the hundred thousand 
the soft 
men 


votes cast for “no strike” in 
coal fields could be counted, were 
testifying before the Senate committee 
on the eight-hour bill, that “labor lead- 
ers fail to represent feeling and senti- 
ment in the unions.” The success of 
President Mitchell, of the mine work- 
ers’ union, in bringing about the peace- 
ful acceptance of a 5.5 per cent cut, tes- 
tifies more strongly, however, that one 
leader not only represents but domi- 
nates the feeling and sentiment in a 
union, 

While it would be well 
those recently before the 
committee “that the leaders do not rep- 


to remind 
eight-hour 
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resent the unions” in many of the dis- 
graceful acts of “leaders,” such as 
Parks, who bring ignominy upon work- 
ingmen’s organizations, vet let us ac- 
knowledge the inestimable value and 
such a Mr. 
Mitchell has exercised. 
That he induced his 
unionists, “the rapacious Oliver Twists 


service of leadership as 


thousands of 


of industry,” to cease crying for more 
and willingly accept less is a great per- 
sonal triumph for him, and no less a 
check for those forever croaking that 
“unions persist in running counter to 
the supply demand.” 
Natural and economic forces, not the 
greed of emplovers, demanded a “cut,” 
and the soft coal miners displayed a 
conservatism and reason which should 
be an example to the younger and ill- 
directed unions. 


logic of and 


‘ 


the 
have generally recognized the value of 
the good néws from the soft coal fields. 


Fortunately, too, newspapers 


Usually “news” is made to consist of 
the unfortunate acts committed during 
a strike or lockout. There should be 
more news in the 100,000 votes cast 
for peace, even at a loss, and in the 
wage agreements quietly accepted by 
20,000 union workmen in Chicago 
alone the first week in March, than in 
any “first-page story” of a cowardly 
slugging perpetrated by some irrespon- 
sible so-called “sympathizer.” 





It is with a sense of loss to the cause 
which he served so well as secretary of 
the Social Union, that we 
chronicle the early death of the Rev. 
Kemper Bocock, who will be more 
the Philadelphia working 
people than any other clergyman. His 
discriminating yet sympathetic article 
on the textile strike of 1903 in that city, 
in our January number, is a better trib- 
ute to the quality and caliber of his 
spirit than any one else could write. 


Christian 


missed by 




















AFTER TRADES UNIONS--WHAT ? 


A Glance Behind tor a Look Ahead. 
By Graham Taylor. 


The rapid and widespread organiza- 
tion of employers’ associations is the 
distinctive and epoch-making move- 
ment coming in with the new century. 
Although they were too few and feeble 
even four years ago to attract national 
attention or to influence the general 
situation perceptibly, they have already 
assumed country-wide proportions and 
portentous power. 


EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS AN ECONOMIC 
NECESSITY. 

They arose none too soon to save the 
interests, not to say rights, of their 
members not only, but their class. They 
are economic necessities to the employ- 
ing class as surely as, but no more cer- 
tainly than, the unions are to the em- 
ployes. For the freedom of contract 
of each was menaced by the other. For 
a long while organized money had un- 
due advantage over unorganized men. 
The individual workman, coming up 
single-handed and alone to bargain for 
his wages, hours or conditions of work 
with corporate capital, was not on free 
and equal terms with the party of the 
first part. Not until both bargained 
collectively, if one did, could there be 
equal freedom of contract. This the 
union approximately secured for its 
trade, if not for every individual work- 
ing at it. The craft was freer to bar- 
gain, though the individual craftsman 
came to be at the mercy of the unions 
or of its voting majority rather than of 
his employers. 


AT THE TURN OF THE TIDE AGAINST EM- 
PLOYERS, 


Then it was that the tide began to 
turn against the employers’ freedom in 
contracting for labor. Being competi- 
tors with each other and without any 
crganization of competing concerns, 
they were in no position to bargain 
with the disciplined, compact and in- 
creasingly exacting labor unions. If 


one employer vielded to their demands, 
the whole group of his competitors had 
to capitulate forthwith, either to the 
unions, or what was worse, to each 
other. By the same instinct of self- 
preservation with which their “hands” 
united they have begun to put their 
heads together. If they are to bargain 
freely they must do so more collec- 
tively, at least as much so as the allied 
trades unions do; that is, not only firm 
by firm, but throughout the whole 
group of concerns dealing with the 
federated labor unions. They must have 
a “business agent” to meet the “walk- 
ing delegate” on more equal terms than 
any one of the partners or any other 
inexperienced and untrained person 
could. 

So now both sides, having learned 
how from each other, are lining up for 
what may seem to be a final issue. 

The most conspicuous, but perhaps 
not the most influential or experienced 
of these employers’ associations, frankly 


avow it to be their hopeful and 
determined purpose to disintegrate 
and destroy trades unionism — by 
an economic and legal fight to 
the finish, Even those employers 
who are accustomed to speak and 
write about the “right of labor to 


organize” and about the “usefulness of 
the trades unions” are wont so to 
qualify these sentiments that, as Mr. 
John Graham Brooks says, they mean 
“a trades union that makes no trouble 
for them. The actual trades union 
which exists to maintain what it be- 
lieves to be its group rights, to make 
its bargains collectively and struggle 
for every advantage it can get, few em- 
ployers would tolerate an instant if they 
could avoid it.” Mr. Carnegie is quoted 
as saying in his “Gospel of Wealth,” 
“Indeed, it gives one but a poor opinion 
of the American workman if he permits 
himself to be deprived of a right which 
his fellow in England long since con- 
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quered for himself. My experience has 
been that trades unions, upon the whole, 
are beneficial both to labor and to cap- 
ital.” And yet Mr. Brooks was told by 
one of the strongest men in the same 
company, “We would use every re- 
source within our reach rather than 
have a trace of unionism within our 
shops.” 

WHAT WOULD BE FROM WHAT HAS 

BEEN. 

What if they succeed? We can im- 
agine what the situation might become 
from what it was before trades unions 
were permitted by employers or coun- 
tenanced by the law. It lies in full 
view only thirty vears behind us. The 
history we are now making was made 
by the last generation in England, with 
some differences, of course. Well, there 
were organizations of labor before 
either the law, or the employers who 
made it, tolerated them. They were 
secret and their proceedings partook in- 
evitably of the nature of the very “con- 
spiracy” which the law was framed and 
entitled to prevent. They were not as 
large in membership as they were in 
their sympathizing and _ co-operating 
constituency. But no one besides them- 
selves knew who or what or where they 
were. They worked quietly along con- 
structive, educational lines which came 
to the surface eventually in surprising 
strength and triumph. As early as the 
year 1800 the battle-royal was set in 
England. Open employers’ associations 
were pitted against the secret, because 
unlawful, labor organizations. Lock- 
outs and strikes, personal violence and 
wrecking of property, the intimidation 
of those willing to work, and the per- 
secution of those unwilling to disorgan- 
ize, are the concomitants of the all too- 
familiar situation. 

ENGLISH LAW FAILED TO OUTLAW LABOR 
ORGANIZATION. 

The anti-combiriation laws, to the en- 
actment and rigid enforcement of which 
the employers’ associations gave their 
energy, influence and money, grew for 
more than half a century in their pro- 
hibitory stringency against all organ- 
izations of working people which had 
for their purpose the determination of 
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the terms of their contract. Although 
they could not prevent organization, 
they did punish, with a severity that 
would seem to have been intolerable, 
those who for any special reason were 
found guilty. But in 1834 the screw 
was turned once too often when six 
laborers were sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation ostensibly for adminis- 
tering unlawful oaths, but really for the 
“crime of combination.” <A reaction of 
public sentiment thereupon set in. The 
educational propaganda began to tell. 
Thereafter public meetings, petitions to 
parliament, committees to wait upon the 
prime minister, all began to have their 
weight. It took forty years to reverse 
legislation at the hand of the employing 
class who held the franchise and made 
the laws. But patiently, steadily, and 
by strictly constitutional agencies, the 
equality of the trades union with the 
organization of employers was pressed 
until finally established by the repeal of 
all the penal laws affecting the right of 
labor to organize. This is what came 
of seventy-five years of the organized 
employers’ struggle against the right of 
employes to organize. The battle was 
waged, along essentially the same lines 
as those upon which some of the more 
radical of our employers’ associations 
are taking up their position, with dif- 
ferences which give great advantages to 
American labor unions over the British 
in their fight. 


LEGAL AND POLITICAL ADVANTAGE OF 
AMERICAN OVER ENGLISH UNIONISTS. 


Here the trades unions are not pro- 
scribed by law and have every legal 
presumption in their favor. There, 
through most of their struggle, the 
workingmen were largely disfranchised 
and employing classes had the votes and 
made the laws, while here they have the 
vast majority of votes and, therefore, 
the law-making power all in their own 
hands whenever they unite to use it. 

If, then, with every economic and 
legal advantage on their side, English 
employers failed to destroy the aggres- 
sive organization of labor, do American 
employers seriously expect either to do 
away with the unions, or so to impair 
their effectiveness that they will leave 
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the field clear for them to make their 
own terms with each individual laborer ? 
The business agent of an employers’ as- 
sociation before a committee of the 
United States Senate is reported to have 
asserted that the labor leaders do not 
represent the rank and file of the 
unions, and that the labor vote is a 
myth. If the associated employers de- 
pend upon such an easy-going begging 
of the question as that to achieve their 
ends, they will find it to be a broken 
reed when they bear down hard enough 
upon it. Experience both in England 
and America proves that when and 
where such may be the case, it does not 
take a very hard or long pressure from 
the employers’ side to bring to the front 
leaders who do represent the mass, or to 
develop the active support of that large 
non-union sentiment, which, however 
non-committal and unorganized, makes 
itself felt very effectively on the other 
side of the line from those who are 
drawing it too tight. 


WORLD-WIDE GROWTH OF LABOR VOTE. 


As for the labor vote, it only awaits 
here in the United States an arousing 
occasion and a sufficiently menacing 
pressure, which have solidified and 
made formidable the political power of 
the working classes abroad. Though 
the great national strike in Belgium 
failed a few years ago, it led the work- 
ingmen so to mass their votes for the 
socialist party that it lost none of its 
seats in parliament, but, in the teeth of 
the reaction over thé lost strike, it re- 
turned 33 of its representatives to the 
national legislature. In Holland, the 
phlegmatic Dutchmen, least likely to be 
appealed to by socialism, are being 
driven by thousands into the socialist 
rank by the military and clerical pres- 
sure employed against them. In Ger- 
many, against all odds, the Social Dem- 
ocrats have rolled up a representation 
of 81 members in the imperial parlia- 
ment. 

The returns from the recent Austral- 
ian election, recorded in another col- 
umn, show the labor party to have 
more than doubled its representa- 
tion in the senate, holding  sev- 
enteen instead of eighteen _ seats, 
and in the House twenty-nine in- 
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stead of sixteen, a gain of thirteen. 
The total strength of the party in the 
colonial parliament has thus been raised 
from 24 to 46 votes, which is more than 
one-fourth of the whole. British trades 
unions are seeing the balance of power 
through their Labor Representation 
Committee, which endorses or nomi- 
nates candidates for parliament and has 
elected six or eight already. That the 
labor vote is already predominant here 
and there among us is in evidence not 
only in shop towns but in such formally 
conservative eastern centers as Bridge- 
port and Hartford, Conn. Their tri- 
umph may be sporadic, but not more so 
than the early victories of the Repub- 
lican party. It looks, then, as though 
the labor vote had come to some con- 
scienceness of its power and is more 
likely to grow stronger than to disin- 
tegrate into the supposed chimera. 
CONSERVATIVE TRADES 
STATE SOCIALISM IN 


UNIONISM OR 
POLITICS. 


To one of only two choices our em- 
ployers seem to be shut up. If the 
radicals among them should, contrary 
to every probability, succeed in destroy- 
ing or even rendering ineffective trades 
unions, their conservative constituency, 
now overwhelmingly in the majority, 
would be driven into active or passive 
identification with the already well dis- 
ciplined and aggressive socialist party 
which is committed to legislating pri- 
vate capita! out of existence. How con- 
servative the trades unions still are, is 
indicated by the representative vote at 
the last meeting of the American 
Federation of Labor, when 2,147 were 
polled for the socialist resolutions and 
11,282 against. 

What that means, John Graham 
Brooks is as well qualified to predict as 
any first-hand observer in the United 
States. In his “Social Unrest” he 
writes, “if capital should prove too 
strong in the struggle the result is easy 
to predict. The employers have only 
to convince organized labor that it can- 
not hold its own against the capitalist 
manager and the whole energy that 
now goes to the union will turn to an 
aggressive political socialism. It will 
not be the harmless sympathy with in- 
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creased city and state functions which 
trade unions already feel; it will be- 
come a turbulent political force bent 
upon using every weapon of taxation 
against the rich.” 

The other choice is to accept trades 
unionism as a fact and a force which is 
here to stay and be reckoned with, and 
to aid or at least not defeat its conserva- 
tive members and leaders in developing 
a constructive policy under the forms of 
impartial law, With Mr. Brooks we 
recognize the magnificent energy with 
which our employers have created an 
industrial organization that no other na- 
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tion now matches, and we ask them in 
his words, “Will they use some fair 
portion of this strength to complete this 
principle of organization so that it in- 
cludes those who help them do their 
work? Or will they, in the fighting 
spirit of competition under which they 
were bred, insist upon an unrestrained 
and unmodified mastery ?”’ 

Upon their answer depends what 
kind of a trades unionism we will have 
or, if none at all, then how soon the 
aggressive political and legislating so- 
cialism which is sure to take its place 
will come to its power. 





Penalty for Bribing Labor Leaders 


Law 


to Prevent Bribery of Labor Officials 


By William Travers Jerome, District Attorney, New York City 


Throughout the 
United States there 


are statutes against 
bribery, making it a 
criminal offense for a 
public officer to re- 
ceive any considera- 
tion of pecuniary 
value to influence his 
official conduct, and 
also making it a crime 
for anyone to give or 
offer such a consider- 
ation to a public of- 
ficer to affect him in 
the discharge of his 
official duty. The 
principle which un- 
derlies these statutes 
is, that no one in a 
representative capac- 
ity should be influ- 
enced in the discharge 
of his’ duty by any 
consideration of a 
private nature. A 
bill has recently been 
introduced in the 
New York state legis- 
lature by Assembly- 
Prince, which 


man 
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seeks to extend this 
principle to the au- 
thorized _ representa- 
tives of labor, by 
making it a crime for 
anyone to give a 
labor representative 
anything of value to 
influence his action in 
calling strikes, or in 
sending men back to 
work when they are 
out on a strike. 

So far as I know, 
this is the first statute 
of its kind introduced 
in any legislative body 
in the United States. 
Of course, the moral 
obliquity of a labor 
representative selling 
out the interests of 
his organization, or of 
a person bribing him 
to do so, is as great 
and the same in kind 
as where it is sought 
to corrupt a public 
officer; but heretofore 
the evil involved has 
not been considered of 
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sufficient magnitude to require regula- 
tion at the hands of the criminal law. 
The iniquity of such transactions has 
been recognized in civil proceedings. 

Some years ago a celebrated case 
went to the Court of Appeals, in which 
a carriage-maker sued to recover for 
repairs done to the coaches of a gen- 
tleman in New York City. Upon the 
trial it appeared that the defendant was 
resisting the payment of the claim be- 
cause the carriage-maker had _ subsi- 
dized his coachman. The defendant 
contended that it was immoral and 
against public policy that he should be 
compelled to pay for repairs which may 
have been unnecessary and which, at 
any rate, had been made by that par- 
ticular plaintiff because the opportunity 
to do so was afforded as a consequence 
of feeing the defendant’s servant, who 
was, as to the defendant, in a confiden- 
tial and representative relation. The 
Court of Appeals held this defense good 
and that such acts on the part of the 
plaintiff were immoral and against pub- 
lic policy. Undoubtedly the civil courts 
would hold, if it could get before them 
in any form of litigation, that the brib- 
ing of a labor delegate was also an act 
that was immoral and against public 
policy, because of his representative 
character, but mere declarations of this 
character on the part of courts in civil 
litigation are not, in my opinion, suf- 
ficient to check the grave abuses that 
have existed through the briberv by em- 
ployers of the representatives of or- 
ganized labor. 

In the great strike in the building 
trades in New York, it was thoroughly 
understood that 15 out of 17 firms com- 
posing the Cabinet Makers’ Association 
contributed a very large sum of money 
which was used to bribe certain dele- 
gates in the United Board of Building 
Trades, of which the Amalgamated 
Painters were a member, to admit the 
Brotherhood of Painters, which at that 
time was not represented in the board. 
The purpose of this action was to 
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strengthen the Brotherhood at the ex- 
pense of the Amalgamated Painters and 
enable the employers to break the strike 
that was then on, by employing Broth- 
erhood painters, whom they before had 
been unable to employ without causing 
a sympathetic strike—inasmuch as the 
Brotherhood was not represented in the 
United Board of Building Trades. 

On its face, it would seem just that 
the Prince bill should apply alike to 
the labor representative and the em- 
ployer; the bill as it now stands simply 
makes it a crime for anyone to bribe or 
attempt to bribe a representative of or- 
ganized labor, but it does not punish 
the representative who may receive the 
bribe. It is thought, however, that this 
situation is sufficiently covered, and the 
employer sufficiently protected from be- 
ing “held up,” by the section of the 
penal code in regard to extortion. In 
addition it would be more easy to de- 
tect the wrong-doing of the employer of 
labor and to punish him for it, if the 
person bribed were not also made 
guilty of a criminal offense, as under 
these circumstances the person bribed 
would be more ready to testify than he 
otherwise would. 

Everyone familiar with the conduct 
of business at the present time must 
have had brought to his attention the 
great extent to which this bribery of 
persons acting as agents and in a repre- 
sentative capacity goes on, not alone in 
the labor world, but in all classes of 
business. That the purchasing agents 
for various large concerns receive pres- 
ents and considerable sums of money 
before business can be satisfactorily 
done with such concerns is a matter of 
everyday observation, and it may well 
be that later on, should the Prince bill 
become a law, it will be found desir- 
able to extend its principle not only to 
matters affecting organized labor, but 
to all cases in which people act as ag: 


uy 
for others or in a representative ca- 
pacity. 





Labor at Leisure--Sketch at First Hand 





Allen T. Burns 


Imagine that you went to live in a 
boarding house among the wage earn- 
ers, in one of our large cities. Begin- 
ning with the first evening’s meal, your 
experience would be something as fol- 
lows: 

THE WORKINGMEN’S BOARDING HOUSE. 

You bolt the juiceless meat and 
soggy vegetables with better grace 
than you expected. The talk is novel 
and interests you. Men are being laid 
off, for the work is slack. To-night it 
was Flynn, the next door neighbor. 


Of what sort is their work? This in- 
cident tells you. One man in the shop 
to-day fainted dead away. His bus: 


ness was to make a certain stroke with 
a knife some thousands of times. Be- 
cause of those laid off, to-day he had 
to make a few thousand extra strokes. 
The mechanical repetition had _para- 
lyzed him, so that in his faint, force 
had to be used to unclasp his hand from 
the knife. The work of the other men 
is just as benumbing in, its monotony. 
It staggers you to see how men 
become mere parts of a great machine. 
You realize what limits of social life 
are placed upon people unschooled, with 
few and weak natural powers, and 
these powers ill nourished and sapped 
by our modern specialized and me- 
chanical industries. 

You are not surprised when after 
dinner the men settle down in their 
chairs in a stupor. Upon inquiry you 
find that a few in the neighborhood 
have tried to attend night school or 
even read in the evenings. Only the 
exceptional! man could keep it up. A 
few may work their way to a higher 
life. But your fellow boarders repre- 
sent the majority of your neighbors. 
Their work of the day is such as to 
prevent any general advance by 
methods to which you are accustomed. 
They are too dead. 

But as the evening drags on you see 
your new acquaintances disappear. 
Where? To bed? No! They are over 
their first drowse. Naturally they 


seek some excitement, sensation which 
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will give all possible relief, relaxation 

from their day’s toil. At least out of 

curiosity you'd like to go along. But 

you aren’t invited. Neither Joe nor 

Andy is willing to risk his friendships 

by bringing a swell among his chums. 
THE PASTIME CLUP. 

After you've spent enough evenings 
alone through this desertion by your 
housemates, you get in with one of the 
younger fellows. Some evening he 
asks you to come around with him to 
the club. What do you find? A room 
built for a store. It is poorly lighted, 
dingy, cold. A few old chairs are scat- 
tered about, some dumbbells, a_hori- 
zontal bar, boxing gloves and a punch- 
ing bag. This is the “Pastime Athletic 
and Social Club.” But there is little 
exercise going on. The fellows lounge 
around the room, smoke, swap stories, 
are just social. Why call it an athletic 


club? You find that the club has one 
athlete, a local wrestler, and bag 
puncher. He drops into the club and 


does a few “stunts” with the bag. Or 
another wrestler is on hand and they 
have a friendly bout. The rest of the 
club look on. Some drop off to sleep, 
or, too weary to hold their heads up, go 
home to bed. But you are further im- 
pressed how exceptional it is that one 
of them has more strength than enough 
to do his daily work. You realize how 
the grind of toil soon saps even natural 
energy and activity. What is their use 
for the club? It gives them a chance 
for good fellowship. After a day spent 
in a shop where one is boss and the 
men move only at his direction, what 
satisfaction to feel themselves recog- 
nized as good as the next fellow. Then, 
toc, they share in running the club. 
It’s theirs as much as the next fellow’s. 
They aren’t bossed here, but have some- 
thing to say themselves. Whatever the 
club is, each man helps of his own ac- 
cord to make it. The equality and 
fraternity denied him in the factory he 
longs for none the less, and finds at the 
club. His desire to have his voice 
carry weight is gratified. This ex- 
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plains why the club doesn’t accept the 
invitation of the mission across the 
street to occupy its rooms rent free. 
The mission wouldn't be his. There he 
couldn’t do as he chose. 

If you prove human enough you are 
elected to membership at the next busi- 
ness meeting. But with the member- 
ship goes no more authority than be- 
longs to the other fellow. You may be 
able to put in a new equipment for 
them. You learn that there is one 
place where greater riches confer no 
greater privilege or authority. Your 
offer would be refused, if thereby the 
club would lose any of its democratic 
character. 

‘THE RIVAL BALL. 

You ask how the club can afford to 
pay the rent with only fifty cents a 
month dues. You see at once in the 
next item of business, the most im- 
portant of the evening. On Saturday 
night the club gives its annual ball. 
The discussion brings out several 
points. The party must certainly equal 
last week’s given by the Eurekas, and 
the one week before by the Rivals. 
And you understand that this ball is 
one of the series given on successive 
Saturday nights by the clubs of the 
neighborhood. They are the great so- 
cial occasions, the affairs, the functions 
of your new friends. Each Saturday 
night is sacred to such a gathering, for 
they are the only common social meet- 
ing place of the whole community. The 
party of the Pastimes is to be in Kelly’s 
Hall over his saloon. 


THE SATURDAY NIGHT SALOON DANCE 
HALL. 


Kelly donates a large share of the 
rent in view of prospective customers. 
You suggest some hall away from the 
temptation of drink. There is none, 
and you groan as you think of the evil 
of the saloon dance hall, and that your 
new friends are shut up to it for a so- 
cial gathering. 

Some Saturday evening with a friend 
you drop into a saloon. Another satis- 
fying social gathering is going on. The 
men are standing or sitting around in 
groups. What are they doing? Chat- 
ting, playing cards or pool. Here, too, 
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as at your club, is the spirit of good 
fellowship, the recognition of one an- 
other’s manhood, personal worth. 
There are no reminders of superior or 
subordinate relations which man will 
endure in only so much of life as he 
must. 

Among the men in the saloon you 
find some of your fellow boarders. You 
don’t wonder that they have sought 
this warm room resplendent with light 
and mirror, abounding with good cheer 
and comradery. ’Tis, to be sure, an 
agreeable change from the dark, 
crowded, steaming room in the tene- 
ment. Then, too, the scanty home meal 
is eked out by the tempting dishes on 
the free lunch counter. The mind too 
tired for a book or study enjoys the ac- 
tivity of discussing current events and 
you see in formation the opinions which 
will control the next election. Here is 
the old Socratic method of education. 
The recognized leader propounds his 
theories and he must make them good 
in the free discussion of his fellows. 
Then the vacant positions at the works 
are reported and the man without a 
job hears and will be there on Monday. 

DRINK PAYS FOR IT. 

But who pays for all these privi- 
leges? Each man buys a few drinks 
during the evening. The liquor suits 
well the ill nourished stomach. It sends 
a pleasing thrill through the nerves 
numbed by the day’s toil. The weari- 
ness which made all action seem im- 
possible, is forgotten in the stimulation. 
Can you wonder that your friends take 
this easiest road to dispel disagreeable 
sensations? The one price secures food 
for a starved stomach, club room for 
social intercourse and recreation, em- 
ployment agency, debating society for 
mental exercise and excitement for the 
nerves. 

LENDING A BROTHERLY HAND TO EACH 
OTHER. 

As weeks pass you learn much more 
of this life. One of the neighbors has 
his foot smashed in the shop. To the 
hospital in a distant part of the city: 
he goes. But he is not forgotten. He 
spends scarcely an evening alone, for 
his friends gladly take hours after toil 
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for the long trip and cheering visit. 
Remember, these are the friends who 
have been too weary after working 
hours to enjoy or improve themselves, 
and they too will look out for the little 
family at home. 

Flynn next door is still out of work 
and his few savings are spent. Starva- 
tion faces him and his family. But 
this is too common a hardship to be 
passed over. Each neighbor knows not 
when his turn may come, so by one of 
the quickest and surest possible relief 
agencies they tide the needy friend over 
until he gets work again. The favor 
will be returned some day gladly and 
with no question of worthiness or lack 
of thrift. 

Another neighbor, Larsen, comes in 
some evening to tell of his fears of los- 
ing all his savings. His company per- 
suaded him to put his little store into 
“common stock.” He learns it is 
worthless. Billy comes home at the 
end of a week utterly broken hearted. 
The firm have installed new machines 
which will do away with his trade, his 
only capital. He’s not young enough 
to learn a new one. His old mother 
across the water depends upon him too 
for support. Joe is mad because he has 
to work overtime and gets no pay. 
Why didn’t he refuse? He learned 
that the employer had just squeezed 
through at Ellis Island a gang of con- 
tract laborers who would work at any 
price, in this land of freedom. “Never 
mind,” Joe says, “I’ve been working 
for the church... That’s where the money 
made for old Graham in the 
overtime.” And now comes the land- 
lady with her tale of woe. She has to 
move. Her rent is raised. Wasn't the 
owner making good interest on his in- 
vestment? Yes, but the Italians are 
coming into the neighborhood and will 
pack three times as many into the same 
tenement and so can pay higher rent. 
The next day the landlady reads of a 
large gift to some school by the owner 
of her house. 


goes | 


CAUGHT IN THE TANGLE. 
You, too, are indignant. You ask 
whether nothing can be done. Then 


you, as your friends have done long 
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before, learn your helplessness. You 
see that all these evils are part of a 
great social tangle. You see how little 
good it does to help one man climb out 
of it. Few have the strength of in- 
telligence. Yet you have just learned 
what is an old story to your acquaint- 
ances. Rascality, new inventions, fluc- 
tuations of stock, accidents, imported 
labor, greedy landlords, all taking ad- 
vantage of their ignorance, keep these 
people in the constant dread of the 
pinch of poverty. They despair of any- 
thing better, for it is a problem of a 
class, not an individual, and knowledge 
of their own weakness and frequent de- 
ceptions leaves them hopeless. Yet they 
feel somehow that things are wrong 
and, though they must doggedly endure, 
they can hate this social system and its 
supporters. And they do hate. Their 
closest interest, the surest call to social 
action is that which will give the slight- 
est protection against this Damocles’ 
sword of poverty ever hanging by a 
thread just above their heads. 

You are indignant. You feel the evil 
plight in which your friends are caught. 
You can speak and so voice your pro- 
test in their ears. The words are what 
for years their hearts would have ut- 
tered. In a few evenings, to your sur- 
prise, one of the men says his union 
wants you to come and speak before 
them. 

You gladly go, curious to see this 
voung giant of labor who is just be- 
coming conscious of its power. The 
union meets up a dark stairway over a 
saloon. The treasurer’s report is being 
read as you enter. You hear no item 
for rent. Your experience at the ball 
tells you the reason. But how the sight 
thrills you. Here is a group of un- 
schooled men. They are working at the 
great problem of their own and families’ 
betterment. Dead in earnest, they 
shrink not before the stupendous 
riddle of the day: How shall the wage 
earners not merely exist,. but live a 
human life. a life worthy, a life the 
right of every man within whom is the 
spark of the divine? 

As these men, each with common 
right and equal power, discuss the ques- 
tions before them, you learn some ad- 
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ditional facts about your friends. With 
all their hearts they believe that only 
those with their experience of threaten- 
ing poverty, only those can best know 
how to solve their problem. So they 
insist they must have more to say in 
the industrial system of which they feel 
themselves now only victims. Their 
voices must be given weight in the con- 
trol of their toil, What each of himself 
was too weak to accomplish, they achieve 
through their union. Their personal 
worth, their individuality have long 
been denied recognition. But this long- 
ing “to have what I say count,” this 
longing is now felt to have gained some 
satisfaction. Each member feels him- 
self more a man, because he had found 
a means to assert himself. Hence, his 
gratification as he discusses out of 
work, sick, and death benefits for his 
fellow tradesman; as he arranges for 
the employment bureau work of his 
union; as he learns that his action along 
with his brothers has had some effect 
upon the conditions under which he 
must labor. We see why he will be so 
loyal to his union. It deals with his 
closest interest, that of threatened 
poverty. He gains a chance to gratify 
that long desired and consequently so 
much stronger desire for self-assertion. 
He is benefited through the co-opera- 
tion of his own class. In the fire of 
common adversity he has been welded 
into a common body. Henceforth he 
believes in common action by those of 
common interests, each man with a 
common power. He is everywhere, in 
everything, forever a democrat. 


Need of Social Imagination 


In a Christian Social Union sermon, 
Rev. J. G. Adderly thus plead for the 
culture of a social imagination which 
he identified with faith. 

It may be a fine thing to say, that the 
battle of Waterloo was won in the playing 
fields of Eton; it would be finer still if we 


could say that there, too, the victories 
of social reform were’ being — scored. 
Why was it that so many young men 
grew up with narrow views of life, 


reproducing the selfish philosophy of their 
fathers and grandfathers, and repeating the 
shibboleths of a past generation about pro- 
priety and politics ? 

Would the housing problem or the tem- 
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perance problem be a problem at all at the 
present time if the landlords and the beer- 
lords believed in brotherhood and_ justice, 
before pleasure and profits? A little imagi- 
nation on the part of the rich would go a 
long way toward making a happier and 
brighter England. How difficult it was to 
get up any interest in the unemployed ex 
cept amid snowstorms and street processions. 
It must not be thought impossible for em- 
ployers and employed to meet on equal 
terms. Why should not more highly edu 
cated men work in connection with trade 
unions ? 

No quarrel or estrangement between 
classes was so bitter and so old that it could 
not be overcome. Men of faith could over- 
come the world. But where were the men 
of faith? Did we find them among our 
statesmen and politicians? Scarcely. Were 
they among the business men? The Cad- 
burys and the Levers were the exception, 
not the rule. Were they among the clergy? 
Yes; a few perhaps, but even here conven- 
tion too often obscured the vision and sup- 
pressed the idea. In all these cases there 
was more or less separation from the masses 
of men—fatal aloofness from the multitude. 


The English government is capable 
of taking the census of India at a single 
stroke. In one night the mighty task 
is done. From the official report which 
has just been issued we quote: 

The night chosen for taking the census 
was fixed upon with the object of avoiding, 
as far as possible, the anniversaries of great 
religious festivals and fairs and the nights 
regarded as auspicious for marriage cere- 
monies or for bathing in the sacred rivers. 
The area dealt with extends from the Per- 
sian frontier to the confines of China, and 
from the snow passes which look down upon 
Thibet to the tropical forests where Burma 
touches Siam. 

The enumeration brought to light a tribe 
hitherto unknown, the Tabo of the North 
Andamans, concerning whom, it is stated in 
explanation of their small numbers, that 
when a contagious disease appeared among 
them they proceeded to kill all those who 
were attacked, until very few of the tribe 
were left. 

In the body of the report it is stated that 
the population recorded throughout the em- 
pire was 294,361,056, of whom 231,899,507 
were in British territory, and 62,461,549 in 
the native states. Native India, therefore, 
while embracing more than a third of the 
area of the empire, sunports considerably 
less than a quarter of the population. 


“The virtue of the people is takng the 
place Poor Richard thought only the eye of 
the owner could fill. If mankind, driven by 
their own fears and the greed of others, can 
do so well, what will their productivity 
and cheer do when the ‘interest of all’ sings 
them to their work.”’—Henry D. Lioyp 








Immigration the Annihilator of Our 
Native Stock 


By Robert Hunter 


Unfortunately, the more fundamental 
questions involved in the immigration to 
this country are seldom dwelt upon in 
any discussion of the subject. The fact 
that four times as many of the foreign 
born become paupers as of the native 
born is much talked of. From three to 
eight times as many children of foreign 
parentage become criminals as children 
of native parents. These and other facts 
connected with the apparent unfitness 
of the foreign born for American citi- 
zenship are put forward, in the discus- 
sion of the evils of immagration, as of 
utmost importance. But it needs to be 
said that the urban poor of this country 
are largely—almost entirely—foreign 
born. We have Russia’s poverty, Asia’s 
poverty, Italy’s poverty, Poland’s pov- 
erty, and what other nation’s have we 
not? The rich and well-to-do are mainly 
American born or the children of Amer- 
icanized foreigners ; the poor are mainly 
foreign. It is true of every country, it 
is true of purely American communities, 
that the poor supply an excessive pro- 
portion of paupers and their children an 
excess of criminals. It is one of the 
natural results of poverty, and, as the 
poor here are mainly foreign born, there 
is naturally a very large number of for- 
eign paupers and of foreign criminals, 
etc. That this is true, is not necessarily 
an argument against immigration. 

The fundamental question to be de- 
cided is the kind of children that shall 
be born. It is a question of babies and 
birth-rates. It is an ethnic question. 
It involves the economic forces which 
stimulate for selfish ends the volume of 
immigration and which thereby decide, 
in a measure, what babies shall be born. 
William Farr, the greatest student of 
vital statistics, observed many years ago 
that emigration from England increased 
the birth-rate in that country. Immigra- 
tion to a country almost invariably de- 
creases the native birth-rate and at the 
same time increases the birth-rate of the 
newly arrived immigrants. 
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Immigration in this way vastly in- 
creases the races which emigrate and 
immigrate. In the present instance it 
is stimulating the birth-rate of the for- 
eign elements in America and abroad, 
and decreasing the birth-rate of the 
American born. This means in the case 
of America far-reaching changes in our 
national characteristics. From an ethni- 
cal point of view, immigration means 
that the American type must change as 
this foreign element becomes dominant. 
If it is a German or Scandinavian im- 
migration, the resultant type will differ, 
of course, from that which must follow 
the immigration of Slavs or Italians or 
Asiatics or Chinese. Unrestricted im- 
migration means the displacing of the 
native stock by whatever foreign people 
come to our shores in sufficient numbers. 

The native American stock has de- 
veloped an American type which was 
distinguished as early as the sixties 
from the European types. It was in 
many ways recognized to be superior, 
physically and mentally, to the foreign 
types, and naturally so. The American 
people had been free for many decades 
from any important war; there was no 
oppression from above ; there was equal- 
ity of opportunity unequalled before in 
any other country, and there was al- 
most no poverty. The present prospect 
is that this type must be gradually dis- 
placed by another type, shorter in stat- 
ure. The skull will be shorter and 
broader and other physiological changes 
will result, not to speak of mental 
changes. Many persons interested in this 
more fundamental aspect of immigra- 
tion look with apprehension upon the 
ereat hordes of foreign immigrants 
from eastern Europe, Asia and southern 
Italy because they are convinced that 
the American type is surely degenerat- 
ing in consequence. 

But whether this apprehension is war- 
ranted or not, it may be taken without 
question that this country has a grave 
responsibility in the matter. The most 
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serious, tragic fact to be considered in 
any discussion of the effects of immi- 
gration is the annihilation, which is 
progressively taking place, of the native 
stock of this country. In other words, 
it is the “racial suicide” of which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has spoken. The direct 
descendants of the people who fought 
for and founded the republic, and who 
gave us a rich heritage of democratic 
institutions, are being displaced by the 
Slavic, Balkan and Mediterranean peo- 
ples. The immigrants are not additional 
inhabitants. Their coming displaces the 
native stock. , 

There are two profoundly serious 
facts to be considered in this con- 
nection: The first, that immigration 
has not increased the population of the 
United States any more than it naturally 
would have increased had there been no 
immigration since the earliest days of 
the republic; the second, that unre- 
stricted immigration means an increase 
in the birth-rate of foreigners, which 
necessitates at the same time a lowering 
of our native birth-rate. If it be true, as 
it has been claimed, that over one-half 
of our inhabitants in the year 1900 were 
foreign born or of foreign parentage, it 
means merely that that number of peo- 
ple inhabit the United States in the place 
of the children of the native stock who 
would have been born had there been 
no immigration since 1835. 

These facts are startling. If they are 
true—and the statements upon which 
they are based have not been questioned, 
to my knowledge, since they were made 
by the late General Francis Walker— 
all disctission of the question of immi- 
gration must be elevated to a different 
plane from that taken in the past. The 
decision for Congress to make intelli- 
gently is simply, whether or not it is 
better for the world that the children 
of native parents should be born in- 
stead of the children of foreign parents. 
The making of the decision cannot be 
avoided. It is made now, and it is a 
decision against the children of native 
parents. 

It is worth while to consider care- 
fully some of the things which General 
Walker has written upon this subject: 
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“All human history,” he says, “shows 
that the principle of population is in- 
tensely sensitive to social and economic 
changes. Let social and economic con- 
ditions remain as they were, and popula- 
tion will go on increasing from year to 
year, and from decade to decade, with 
a regularity little short of the marvel- 
ous. Let social and economic conditions 
change and population instantly re- 
sponds. The arrival in the United 
States between 1830 and 1840, and 
thereafter increasingly, of large num- 
bers of degraded peasantry, created for 
the first time in this country distinct 
social classes, and produced an altera- 
tion of economic relations which could 
not fail powerfully to affect population. 

he The population of 1790 was 
almost wholly a native and wholly an 
acclimated population, and for forty 
years afterward immigration remained 
at so low a rate as to be practically of 
no account ; yet the people of the United 
States increased in numbers more rap- 
idly than has ever elsewhere been 
known in regard to any considerable 
population over any considerable area, 
through any considerable period of time. 
Between 1790 and 1830 the nation grew 
from less than 4,000,000 to nearly 13,- 
000,000—an increase, in fact, of 227 per 
cent, a rate unparalleled in history. That 
increase was wholly out of the loins of 
our own people. Each decade had seen 
a growth of between 33 and 38 per cent, 
a doubling once in twenty-two or 
twenty-three years. . . . The de- 
cline of this rate of increase among 
Americans began at the very time when 
foreign immigration first assumed con- 
siderable proportions; it showed itself 
first and in the highest degree in those 
regions, in those states, and in the very 
counties into which the foreigners most 
largely entered. Americans 
shrank alike from the social contact and 
the economic competition thus created. 
They became increasingly unwilling to 
bring forth sons and daughters who 
should be obliged to compete in the 
market for labor and in the walks of 
life with those whom they did not recog- 
nize as of their own grade and condi- 
tion.” 
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This check on the growth of the na- 
tive population, which resulted from*the 
coming of alien peoples, means that we 
are more or less consciously substitut- 
ing one nationality for another—the for- 
eign for the native. This is most clearly 
shown in Massachusetts. The greatest 
‘decline in birth-rates which is known 
in the western world is that of France 
and that of the native stock of Massa- 
chusetts. France is very much alarmed. 
Massachusetts seems unconcerned. The 
mothers of foreign birth living in 
Massachusetts have 50 per cent more 
children than the mothers of native 


birth. Immigration, therefore, means 
that, by permitting free and un- 
limited entry, we are increasing the 


number of births in this country 
among the Italians, Hungarians, Lithu- 
anians, Ruthenians, Croatians and 
Polish, Roumanian and Russian Jews. 

The same free and unlimited en- 
try increases at the same time the 
birth-rate among these same peoples 
abroad. For instance, the birth-rate of 
the Italians in Italy is one of the highest 
in Europe. The Jewish death-rate in 
Europe is the lowest and the birth-rate 
one of the highest. The increased birth- 
rate abroad means, therefore, that the 
places of those who immigrate to this 
country are filled in a generation and 
the misery and oppression which emi- 
gration is supposed to relieve continues 
unimproved, while in the United States 
the degraded peasantry of other coun- 
tries are supplanting the descendants of 
the original stock of this country. 

This is the race suicide, the annihila- 
tion of our native stock, which unlim- 
ited immigration forces upon us, none 
the less powerfully because it is gradu- 
ally and stealthily done. The native 
stock of America, possessed of rare ad- 
vantages, freed by its own efforts from 
oppression and the miseries of oppres- 
sion, might have peopled the United 
States with the seventy millions which 
now inhabit it. It has not done so for 
the reason that “we cannot welcome an 
indefinite number of immigrants to our 
shores without forbidding the existence 
of an indefinite number of children of 
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native parents who might have been 
born.” 

We may, of course, permit our native 
stock to be annihilated, but it is incon- 
ceivable that we should permit our- 
selves to promote, by conscious act, that 
intermarrying and intermingling of peo- 
ples which will indefinitely lower the 
standard of American or any other man- 
hood. That conscious act is taken for 
good or bad at Ellis Island and else- 
where, after the legal decision compel- 
ing it has been made by act of Congress. 

Our philanthropic institutions are 
yearly making larger provision for 
segregating the feeble-minded in or- 
der to prevent propagation. This is 


observing the necessity for exer- 
cising some selection, when it is 
possible, as to the kind of  chil- 


dren that shall be born. There is ex- 
treme necessity in such cases, which, of 
course, does not exist in the case of 
immigration. Selection may, however, 
be exercised powerfully by deciding the 
class of immigrants that may land in 
America. The fathers and mothers of 
the American children can be chosen, 
and it is in the power of Congress tc 
decide upon what merits. Selection can 
in this manner be exercised to increase 
the number of strong-minded children, 
as it is in the former instance used to 
decrease the number of feeble-minded 
children. No nation has ever had a 
social responsibility of greater magni- 
tude. The future of American society. 
industry, religious faith, political insti- 
tutions may be decided in a way quite 
marvelous by the governing powers of 
this country. The worst aspect of the 
whole matter is that the selfish forces 
interested in promoting immigration in 
every conceivable way, are deciding al} 
these questions for us. 

The ones who come and the numbers 
who come depend largely upon the 
steamship companies. Whether we have 
more Hungarians than Italians, or Syri- 
ans than Greeks, or Scandinavians than 
Slavs, depends to a very large extent 
upon their ports, their passage rates 
and their success in advertising and so- 
liciting. There were in 1897 over 7,000 
immigration agents in Ttaly alone, using 
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every known scheme of advertising and 
every blandishment to induce Italians to 
come to America at that very time the 
Italians in this country were in wretched 
poverty. They were hungry, eating 
waste from the garbage boxes; idle on 
an average eight months of that year. 
and living, when they had work, on less 
than $5 a week. The industries did not 
need those already here. More came, 
each ship from Italy brought thousands, 
to make the Italian colonies of New 
York and Chicago still poorer. Over 
600,000 Italians have arrived in this 
country since that time. 

I am not in sympathy’ with 
those who look down upon these 
newcomers and refer to them as “the 
scum of Europe.” I know and 
admire too many of the fine qualities 
which these immigrants have, but I, 
nevertheless, believe that this country 
may be ruined by leaving the volume 
and quality of immigration almost en- 
tirely to the decision of the steamship 
companies. Their agents abroad rob, 
deceive and traffic in the ignorant and 
illiterate peasants, and the skill of their 
agents decides whether we shall-have 
one race or another come in great 
masses to our shores. If we let the cot- 
ton industries alone, they will employ 
five-year-old children—they would ex- 
haust these little lives as they would 
exhaust a coal mine—thoughtlessly, for 
selfish gain. If we let the steamship 
companies and the railroads, wanting 
cheap labor, alone, we shall not decide 
what immigrants will be better for com- 
ing and what ones the country most 
needs. They will decide it all for us. 

There are few questions which it 
would seem easier to decide upon purely 
moral grounds than this oneof immigra- 
tion. Whether or not we should restrict 
immigration is perhaps, after all, not so 
fundamentally important as the fact that 
in deciding the question, as our govern- 
ing bodies have done in the past, they 
have failed to consider the welfare of 
the people, either immigrants or Ameri- 
cans. The decision has been made as a 
result of pressure brought to bear upon 
public officials by private and selfish in- 
terests, 
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Our national characteristics may be 
changed, our love of freedom, our 
religion, our inventive faculties, our 
standard of life. All of the things, in 
fact, for which America has been more 
or less distinctive among the nations, 
may be entirely altered. Our race may 
be supplanted by another, by an Asiatic 
one, for instance, and not because it is 
better so, nor because it is for the 
world’s good. On the contrary, it is in 
order that the individuals interested in 
steamships may be benefited, and in 
order that the employers may have 
cheaper labor. These selfish forces may 
be disguised, but they are there, and 
they are active.. The highest moral 
ground which may be taken in the mat- 
ter may not be complete restriction. 
That could only be decided by a much 
more careful study, but there are no 
moral grounds for continuing the pres- 
ent policy. If immigration from the old 
world to the new is not to be stopped, 
then it must be guided, if that be pos- 
sible, in order that it may not fall into 
the misery and degradation of our 
slums; it must be guided to the rich and 
fertile valleys which will feed men and 
make men. 


Coarsening English Ideals 


Dr. John Watson, he of the “Bonnie 
Briar Bush,” at the Free Church Coun- 
cil, spoke out on “The Coarsening of 
National Ideals,” in proof of which he 
cited “The creation of a body of 
serfs by the introduction of Chinese 
labor into South Africa; the endurance 
of the brutal and insolent massacre of 
Armenians by a power which we pro- 
tect; the Boer War, which was brought 
to pass by lust for gold and by the 
conduct of international criminals who 
ought to-day one and all to be in penal 
servitude, but who instead are sitting 
in parliaments; the love of pleasure 
which every year is shifting the people 
to the cities more than any other cause ; 
sports which are becoming less _per- 
sonal and more vicarious and theaters 
whieh were never more numerous but 
never had done less for art than they 
are now doing.” 












Professor John R. Commons and the Proposed Inves- 
tigations in the History of Industrial Dem- 
ocracy in the United States | 

By Richard T. Ely 


I am glad to respond to the invitation something more than has as yet ap- 
of the editor of The Commons to fur- peared in print about the nature of our 
nish a brief sketch of Professor Com- project. 
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mons and to point out his special] fit- John Rogers Commons was born in 
ness for co-operation in the large work Dark County, Ohio, October 13, 1862. 
which we are undertaking; also to say He took his undergraduate work at 
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Oberlin College, from which he received 
the degree of A. B. in 1888 and A. M. 
in 1890. He was a graduate student at 
Johns Hopkins University in 1888-go. 
At this time I held the chair of econom- 
ics at the Johns Hopkins University 
and was very favorably impressed by 
the moral earnestness and intellectual 
capacity of Mr. Commons. I was at- 
tracted especially by his keenness in 
analysis and his originality. It has 
been my good fortune to have had as 
students, both at the Johns Hopkins 
University and the University of Wis- 
consin, many men who have become and 
are becoming distinguished. While I 
follow the careers of my students with 
such affectionate regard that I may be 
unable to be strictly impartial as be- 
tween them and other men, I can nat- 
urally discern differences among them. 
If I should divide them into four or five 
classes with respect to capacity and sin- 
cerity of purpose, I should without hes- 
itation place Mr. Commons in the first 
class. 

After leaving the Johns Hopkins 
University, Mr. Commons held the chair 
of political economy in Oberlin College, 
going thence to the University of Indi- 
ana, and from there to Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Each move was made because 
at the time it seemed to bring with it 
larger opportunities. In each place his 
colleagues speak of him and his work in 
high terms, and I have received warm 
words of congratulation from each in- 
stitution with which he has been con- 
nected on his acceptance of his profes- 
sorship in the University of Wisconsin. 
In 1889 Professor Commons resigned 
his professorship in Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and since then he has been an ex- 
pert agent of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor and of the Industrial 
Commission, assistant secretary of the 
National Civic Federation and secre- 
tary of the conciliation committee of 
the New York Civic Federation. 

Before I recommended his _ ap- 
pointment to the professorship in the 
University of Wisconsin, I asked 


for opinions in regard to his qual- 
attainments from 


Bul- 


ities and scientific 
Professors Carver, Ripley, and 


Commons 
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lock of Harvard, J. B. Clark of Co- 
lumbus and James H. Hamilton, for- 
merly of Syracuse University, now head 
worker at the University Settlement of 
New York; also from Hon. Oscar S. 
Straus, ex-United States minister to 
Turkey, and now president of the New 
York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion and vice-chairman of the National 
Civic Federation. Anyone might well 
be pleased to receive the commendation 
expressed in the opinions given. 

Professor Bullock says that, in his 
opinion, “Commons has one of the keen- 
est and most original minds that we 
have in the guild of American econo- 
mists.” Professor Carver speaks of 
him as “ a man of unusual ability as a 
thinker and of tireless industry as an 
investigator.” Professor Hamilton says, 
“T have never known a more stimulat- 
ing and more helpful instructor and 
one who is better calculated to induce 
productive scholarship among students.” 
Professor Clark says of him, that he 
is “one of the strongest men in the coun- 
try.” Hon. Oscar S. Straus speaks of 
his remarkable impartiality in dealing 
with questions of labor and capital, and 
adds, “I have observed that Professor 
Commons invariably takes a broad view 
of labor questions and does not seem to 
be misled by any preconceived theories 
or notions, but takes up the facts as he 
finds them in each case with a desire 
to bring about adjustments on the line 
of conciliation.” 

Now, just a few words about the 
work which we are about to undertake 
and the methods which we propose to 
follow. May I be pardoned for making 
a personal reference on account of its 
connection with our undertaking. More 
than fifteen years ago I published an 
historical sketch, which I called “The 
Labor Movement in America.” At 
that time I had to do pioneer work in 
this field, gaining an interest in it which 
I have never lost. Probably no one ap- 
preciates more keenly than I do the im- 
perfections of this work. I continued 
for a long time collecting materials 
bearing upon this subject, and have had 
it in mind to write something which 
could be called a history rather than a 
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sketch of the subject. It is something 
broader than a history of the labor 
movement in this country that I am 
planning, but a work which would in- 
clude that. I think perhaps the best 
title is “The History of Industrial De- 
mocracy in America.” My idea is an 
investigation from colonial times up to 
the present of efforts, particularly or- 
ganized efforts, to uplift the masses. 

The investigation would include, as a 
prominent feature, labor organizations, 
but it would also take in the early com- 
munistic settlements. I would wish to 
give particular attention to the thirty 
years preceding the Civil War, when a 
great wave of enthusiasm for the uplift 
of the masses swept over the coun- 
try, influencing profoundly such men 
as Horace Greeley, Dana, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, Ripley, etc. But some 
years ago it became apparent to me as 
well as to others that the expensiveness 
of the undertaking and the amount of 
research involved were so great as to 
make it unsuitable for a private enter- 
prise. My wishes, however, were 
brought to the attention of some 
gentlemen who have pledged gener- 
ous contributions, making it possible 
to go forward with this work with 
the co-operation of Professor Com- 


mons and others. Among the gen- 
tlemen who contributed from New 


York City I may mention Mr. V. Ey- 
erit Macy, Mr. Robert Fulton Cutting 
and Mr. Justice P. H. Dugro of the 
Supreme Court of the state of New 
York. A gentleman from Chicago has 
already made a generous contribution, 
and has promised an additional sum if at 
least $6,000 can be raised from others. 
The amount of money involved may 
seem large, but when it is borne in 
mind that the work will probably ex- 
tend over five years and that a con- 
siderable number will participate in it, 
it is seen that a large sum is required. 
It may be proper to add that it is not 
conducted as a private enterprise, and 
that the royalties which the work may 
earn will be turned into the fund, which 
will be managed by a committee, with 
Mr. V. Everit Macy as chairman. 

It is proposed also to appoint a com- 
mittee of ten, following the analogy of 
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the committee of fifty which has in- 
vestigated the liquor problem, and of 
which I have been proud to be a mem- 
ber. A committee of fifty I deem alto- 
gether too large for the present purpose. 
In this committee of ten will be in- 
cluded representatives of science, of 
labor and of capital. The committee 
has not been formed, but I may mention 
among those whom it will include Pro- 
fessor J. B. Clark of Columbia. The 
University of Wisconsin has co-oper- 
ated in the appointment of Professor 
Commons, who during the next three 
years will have half of his time entirely 
free for these investigations. While he 
is at the university his time and strength 
will also be given to this subject. Dur- 
ing the first semester, 1904-05, he will 
lecture upon “Race Elements in Ameri- 
can Industry.” The subject of his 
course in 1905-06 will be the “History 
of Labor and Industrial Organizations 
Prior to the Civil War,” and in the year 
after he will follow up their history 
after the Civil War. The John Crerar 
Library of Chicago, where a considera- 
ble part of the work will be done, has al- 
ready purchased large collections of 
economic literature, and its further co- 
operation is promised. We also expect 
the co-operation of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Library. These libraries are for- 
tunate in having as librarians men like 
Mr. Clement W. Andrews and Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, whose delight it is to 
serve scholars. 

The project, as I take it, is worth all 
it costs in time, trial and money purely 
from a scientific point of view, just as 
other scientific work is worth while. | 
believe, however, that there are very 
direct and immediately practical ad- 
vantages. If we are successful in our 
history we shall show failures and their 
causes, and so perhaps dissuade people 
from putting their money and time into 
efforts which can yield no good results. 
Many millions have been wasted in this 
country in fruitless efforts to improve 
general conditions. This is the negative 
side of it. I believe also that a true 
history, such as we hope to write, will 
disclose the lines of constructive effort 
and encourage movement along these 
lines. 



































Outline Sketch of American Industrial 


Democacy 


By John R. Commons, University of Wisconsin 


Trade unions are not the whole of 
the labor movement, but they are the 


laborer’s way of turning the labor 
movement to immediate advantage. 
Their methods, their successes, their 


failures, cannot be understood except 
as they are seen to be a part of the 
moral, industrial and political history 
of the country. Some of their methods 
do not find favor with moralists and 
political economists who study them 
from the abstract point of view. The 
problem is much like that of the older 
botany and zoology—with a difference. 
The zoologist collected his bugs and 
birds, named their parts, arranged them 
in families and genera, and praised God 
or Nature (according to his bent) for 
their wonderful adaptations. But when 
the evolutionists—i. e., the zoological 
historian—came into the field, a 
broader explanation ensued. He saw 
the struggle for existence, overpopu- 
lation and underconsumption, maternal 
love and mutual aid, and he explained 
the claws and teeth of the tiger as well 
as the song of the bird. He neither ap- 
proved or praised—he understood. 

So with the older economist or 
moralist. He has seen the trades 
union, with its closed shop, its appren- 
tice limitations, its restriction on output 
and machinery, and its minimum wage, 
and he condemns it as contrary to 
divine or natural law. He may ap- 
prove of the union, but he condemns 
the methods that keep it alive. 

‘1o-day nearly all the political econ- 
omists have become evolutionists. They 
do not condemn or approve—they seek 
to understand. The trades union has 
come up through struggle and conflict. 
It carries the marks of these conflicts. It 
‘s a survival of the fittest and seems 
destined to stay. If its methods 


change, as they are changing, it is be- 
cause 
live. 

sympathy and self-sacrifice, 


different methods enable it to 
Tt has claws and teeth, but it has 
Its chang- 
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ing methods depend on changing meth- 
ods of its opponents and changing atti- 
tude of the general public. 

Consider the change that has oc- 
curred in the matter of secrecy. The 
Knights of Labor were a secret organi- 
zation for fifteen years. The existing 
unions are secret only in the sense that 
meetings of a corporation or board of 
directors are secret. 

Secrecy is a weapon to resist wide- 
spread hostility. Popular support and 
demand for fair play encourages open- 
ness. But popular support is itself a 
moral evolution. A revolution in men’s 
ideas of human rights and sympathy 
for the weak preceded the present 
trades union movement. If the general 
public that makes the laws and backs 
the courts were hostile to the aspira- 
tions of labor, it could not openly or- 
ganize upon its present large and ef- 
fective scale. The general public 
needed first a humanitarian awakening, 
which showed itself in the second quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, was for a 
time swallowed up in the anti-slavery 
movement, which was also a labor 
movement, and then reawakened on a 
new and wider level in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 

How this sympathy originated, how 
it extended to the wage-earner, how far 
it has gone, how it has affected legisla- 
tion and the courts, these are the his- 
torical problems that reveal the en- 
vironment within which trades union- 
ism has struggled for existence. The 
social environment has changed and the 
methods of labor organization have 
changed. The present conditions of 
both can be understood only as we see 
out of what they have come. 

In no country is the labor problem 
more complex or varied than in the 
United States. Sectional divisions, race 
(divisions, protective tariffs, immigra- 
tion, and the most extreme vacillations 
of prosperity and depression have con- 
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tributed to the result as we find it. Se- 
rious-minded people of all classes are 
awakening to the need of more light on 
every phase, factor and detail of the 
movement. The spectacular and per- 
sonal elements have held the fore- 
ground, but the labor movement is an 
uprising of the masses, and the leaders 
and agitators are products as well as 
causes. To what it is tending, what 
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the outcome shall be, is of living inter- 
est to workmen themselves, to their em- 
ployers and to that indefinite body, the 
general public, that sooner or later is 
drawn into the movement. This is the 
task set before them who in the true 
historical spirit would contribute their 
share toward aiding the future to build 
on the past. 


The Ethical Challenge of Our Public 
Schools 


By Henry W. Thurston, Chicago Normal School 


Education of the young is the process 
by which society moves in the direction 
of its own ideals. Twentieth century 
ideals of righteousness in industry, gov- 
ernment and social life are gradually 
growing higher and more clearly de- 
fined. But our performance lags behind 
our aspiration. As our ideals of social 
equity grow, the chasm between the real 
and the ideal in our social relations 
yawns ever wider. It is inevitable, 
therefore, in these days of Iroquois 
Theater fires, Grand Rapids water scan- 
dals, Philadelphia gas works steals, 
Minneapolis technicality rescues from 
prison, “divine right of capitalistic 
grab” and frequent union apology for 
personal assault, that the searchlight of 
inquiry and criticism should be turned 
with increasing frequency upon our 
schools, out of which all sorts of social 
good-for-nothings and society hold-up 
men are continually coming. 

The critical argument usually runs 
thus: 

Education of the young is the process 
by which society moves in the direction 
of its ideals. 

The public school is the institution 
by which society carries on this educa- 
tional process. 

Therefore, the public school is wholly 
responsible for the army of non-social 
and anti-social persons now infesting 
our political, industrial and social life. 


SCHOOL NOT THE ONLY 

AGENCY. 

It is full time that the fallacy in this 
argument were clearly seen by all intel- 
ligent men and women. This fallacy 
creeps in through the minor premise of 
the syllogism. For, important as the 
school, public or private, is as an educa- 
tional institution (and I yield to no 
other a greater faith in it than my own), 
it is not for a moment true that it is the 
only means for educating the young. 
The home, the church, the playground, 
the street, and especially the actual prac- 
tice of our contemporary society in busi- 
ness, local and national government, 
and intimate social life are also ever 
present and potent social forces in the 
actual education of our young people. 
The school is set in the atmosphere of 
our actual societary life, and can no 
more escape its influence than the lungs 
of a Chicago man can escape the in- 
fluence of the smoke-begrimed Chicago 
air. 

A Chicago orator is reported in the 
daily press to have said recently to an 
audience of three hundred business 


EDUCATIONAL 


men, “I challenge any man_ here 
to say that there is any general 
respect for law in this city. This 


town is rampant with insurrection and 
insubordination. Even the children 
have no respect for law. One of the 
most significant things that have hap- 
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pened in this country was the recent 
strike of the school children. What 
gave those children the courage of re- 
sistance? It was what they had heard 
talked at the fireside by their parents, 
their brothers and their sisters—a con- 
tempt for law. Those children had 
heard the substitution of revolution as 
the daily argument against whatever 
was irksome or inconvenient in govern- 
ment from the least to the greatest af- 
fairs. This is the condition that con- 
fronts us.” 

I do not quote these words to deny 
the righteousness, at times, even of rev- 
olution. I do not enter at all into the 
merits of the case the speaker had in 
mind, but to make the point that, in 
spite of schools, the children are tre- 
mendously influenced by what adult so- 
ciety actually is. For, whatever may 
be one’s individual opinions about the 
present methods of labor and capital, no 
one can doubt for an instant the ac- 
curacy of the diagnosis of the effect 
upon the children of the industrial faith 
and practice of their own kith and kin. 
What headway, for example, can a 
teacher of the children of union men 
make in an attempt to teach them that 
a “scab” is all right and worthy of their 
imitation? How far can a_ school, 
church or public be held responsible 
for the code of industrial ethics held by 
its children under such circumstances? 


INFLUENCE OF CORRUPT COLLEGE 
ATHLETICS, 


Again, the high schools of Chicago, 
under the leadership of Superintendent 
Cooley and the Board of Athletic Con- 
trol, are making a fight against the ad- 
mission by universities to their various 
athletic teams of young men who have 
neither completed the prescribed high 
school courses nor the work nominally 
required by the universities themselves. 
In a recent statement sent to the leading 
universities of the middle West, it was 
shown that nine such men have, during 
the athletic season of last year, been ad- 
mitted and allowed to play on the vari- 
ous athletic teams of these universities. 
In reply to the request of Superintend- 
ent Cooley that this practice be discon- 
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tinued by the universities in the interests 
of schoolarship, discipline and good 
morals in both high schools and uni- 
versities, a professor in one of the uni- 
versities is reported to have said, in 
substance, that, unless the other uni- 
versities agree to the request, his uni- 
versity would continue to admit un- 
prepared students as heretofore. In 
other words, as an editorial in a daily 
paper put it, “The thing is wrong. 
But other people do wrong. Therefore, 
we must, if we want to keep up with 
them in the race.” 

How far does the influence of this 
university, winking at sharp practice in 
athletics, go? Does anyone who knows 
boys suppose for an instant that it is not 
perfectly well known to all high school 
boys, yes, even to most grammar school 
boys, and to every gang and squad of 
boys that play football and track ath- 
letics on vacant lots in every consider- 
able town within the “sphere of influ- 
ence” of those universities? Trickery, 
bribery, thuggery, win-at-any-price so- 
cial ethics are all taught on a well-nigh 
national scale by the universities that 
continue the “administrative lie” in the 
management of their athletics. In the 
face of such an example, this actual 
practice of athletic ethics on the part 
of the “great athletic teams,” the veri- 
table heroes and demigods of the boys 
in the lower schools, imagine the suc- 
cess of the woman teacher in the ele- 
mentary schools in her effort to teach 
the boys “to play fair” and “be honest” 
in their dealings with each other! 


CRITICISM MUST GO BELOW SCHOOL TO 
SOCIETY ITSELF, 


Yes, it is an encouraging sign that 
we are beginning to find more fault 
than formerly with our schools for fail- 
ing.to turn out citizens who come up to 
our advanced ideals of social ethics. It 
is high time the criticism be made, but 
it must lead, not only into the schools, 
but through them and below them and 
out of them into our actual industrial, 
political, social and religious life. The 
ax must be laid at the root of the tree. 
The schools are partly to blame, but so 
also is business, politics, social life and 
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religion. Education of the young is in- 
deed the process by which society moves 
in the direction of its ideals, but edu- 
cation of the young is a larger process 
than school instruction. Actions speak 
louder than words in society at large as 
well as within the four walls of the 
home, where we, as children, have been 
accustomed to hear the precept. There 
must be some incarnation of our ideals 
of social ethics in all our large actual 
adult dealings with each other, or, in 
spite of our precepts and schools, our 
children will follow our practice and 
shirk, lie, steal, cheat, murder and over- 
reach each other like their forebears. 

Still, after all this has been said and 
admitted, it is true that the school is the 
greatest single educational force in the 
lives of most of our American children, 
and, as such, the school must bear its 
full share of the responsibility for our 
present failure to produce ethical citi- 
zens. The state has a right to demand 
that the most effective known means of 
training boys and girls to be socially 
ethical shall be employed in the public 
schools, and in the private schools as 
well. With ethics toward God, the state 
has nothing to do, except so far as ethics 
toward man is dependent upon it. Or, 
to put it positively, with ethics toward 
God the state has to do so far as ethics 
toward man is dependent upon it. 

This brings us directly to the question 
of religious instruction in the public 
schools around which proposal much of 
the criticism of the public schools fo- 
cuses. It is not our purpose here to 
enter into any controversy upon the sub- 
ject, but in the light of our previous dis- 
cussion, to state two typical, but fun- 
damentally different, attitudes discern- 
ible in present-day discussion of this 
great problem to the end that the issue 
may be squarely joined between them. 


THE PROBLEM-ALREADY-SOLVED ATTI- 


TUDE, 


One of these attitudes is the familiar 
one that the only way to teach our boys 
and girls social ethics—about “scabs,” 
cheating in business, honesty in athlet- 
ics, etc.—is to 
ligious 


introduce formal re- 


instruction into the public 
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schools. In its extreme form, this atti- 
tude leads to a demand for the division 
of the public funds among the different 
religious denominations for the support 
of their own particular form of religious 
teaching. The assumption of all the 
people who take this attitude toward the 
question is that they have the recipe for 
turning out good citizens at will, re- 
gardless of the other industrial forces 
in society that, as was shown at the be- 
ginning of this article, may be molding 
the children in a contrary way. Now, 
the fact is that this assumption cannot 
at present be sustained by the facts. 
The truth is, rather, that all sorts of 
rascals and socially unethical people 
come out from the doors of all kinds of 


schools. 
Public schools and church schools 
alike are both grappling with the 


same great problem, and both are fail- 
ing in too many instances. The prob- 
lem of developing socially ethical men 
and women is a larger and more com- 
plex one than the problem of getting 
children to memorize and repeat cate- 
chisms, prayers, passages from the 
Bible, creeds or any.other purely formal 
ethical or religious exercises. If ever 
the state is convinced of the equity and 
wisdom of distributing public funds to 
religious denominations to be used for 
educational purposes, it will be upon 
the presentation of indisputable evidence 
that by so doing a larger percentage of 
good citizens will be produced in this 
way than in any other. Until this evi- 
dence is forthcoming, it is too much of 
an assumption to claim that because we 
know how to make good Methodists, 
good Presbyterians, good Lutherans, 
good Catholics, we know also how to 
make honest and efficient policemen and 
city aldermen, just employers and hon- 
orable employes, true gentlemen and 
gentlewomen in social life, and a popu- 
lation which believes that religion is a 
deeper thing than my religion. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE. 


And this brings us to the second atti- 
tude toward religion and social ethics 
in the schools, an attitude, not of assur- 
rance that the problem has been solved, 
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but of scientific inquiry as to all the best 
means by which it may be solved. This 
attitude recognizes the manifold influ- 
ences that form the ethical practice and 
ideals of the growing boys and girls 
and seeks the method by which these 
may all be used to the desired end. This 
second attitude has been taken, notably 
by an association of influential men 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada, and called “The Religious Edu- 
cation Association.” It has just held its 
second annual convention in Philadel- 
phia. A few extracts from the program 
there presented will illustrate our point: 

1. “Present Conditions and Influence 
of the Press Upon Religious and Moral 
Education.” 

2. “The Opportunity of the Daily 
Press to Apply Biblical Principles to 
Modern Social Problems.” 

3. “The Opportunity of the Secular 
Press for the Moral Education of the 
People.” 

4. “What Can the Religious Press 
Do for the Promotion of Moral Educa- 
tion in the Public Schools?” 

5. “What Treatment of the Bible in 
Secondary Public Schools Is Made Ad- 
visable by Biblical Allusions in Litera- 
ture ?” 

6. “What Religious Teaching, if 
Any, May Be Given in the Public 
Schools ?” 

7. “Report of Religious and Ethical 
Work Done by Public, Institutional and 
Private Libraries.” 

8. “The Desirability and Feasibility 
of Uniting Existing Sunday School Li- 
braries in the Nearest Public Library or 
3ranch Thereof.” 

g. “Biblical, Religious and Ethical 
Work Possible in the Children’s Section 
of the Public Library.” 

10. “Lines of Co-operation Possible 
Between the Sunday School Teacher 
and Those in Charge of the Public Li- 
brary.” 

11. “The Religious Values of the 
Art of Literature.” 

12. “Clubs and Classes for the Study 
of Religious Art; Their Scope, Objects 
and Methods.” 

13. “A General Sketch of the Field of 
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Artistic Influence in Religious Educa- 

tion.” 

14. “Is Religious Teaching Governed 
by the Same Psychological and Peda- 
gogical Principles and Methods as 
Other Teaching ?” 

15. “What Would Constitute a Scien- 
tific Basis for Religious and Moral Edu- 
cation, and to What Extent Does Such 
a Basis Already Exist ?” 

(a) From the Standpoint of Psychol- 
ogy. 

(b) From the Standpoint of Ethics. 

(c) From the Standpoint of The- 
ology. 

(d) From the Standpoint of Educa- 
tional Practices. 

In such inquiries as are suggested by 
these titles, especially by the last, all 
workers in church and public schools 
alike, all lovers of a better social order 
on earth can join. To a rivalry in the 
effort to make the American child into 
a man who will help to incarnate the 
kingdom of God among men, let all 
classes of schools invite each other. If 
either succeeds better than the other, let 
the unsuccessful one learn from the one 
which succeeds. If neither can prove 
by its fruits in social manhood and 
womanhood that it is able to do what a 
critical society is demanding of them, 
let them both redouble their efforts to 
discover the causes of failure. And let 
society also look to itself, lest in its own 
sins lie influences too great for its own 
chosen educational institution to over- 
come. 

“There was a child went forth every 
day, 

And the first object he looked upon, 
that object he became. 

And that object became part of him for 
the day or a certain part of the 
day, 

Or for many years or stretching cycles 
of years.” 


“The promise of democracy is not every- 
thing for everybody, but a chance at every- 
thing for everybody. Democracy is the or- 
ganization of opportunity for all. It is the 
use of all the resources of nature by all the 
faculties of man for the good of all the 
people.”—Henry D. Lloyd. 





Private Profit by Legislation--Its Point 
of Attack 


By Graham Romeyn Taylor. 


Mayor Harrison of Chicago has re- 
cently described and analyzed at length 
what he expressively terms “four-flush”’ 
legislation. Ornamental laws passed 
with no thought of enforcement, so far 
as the intention of their authors and 
those who vote for them are concerned, 
and in fact with the full knowledge on 
the part of the public that they will not 
be enforced, are developing a new evil 
in American cities, says the mayor, and 
creating a disrespect for all law. A 
city official is practically compelled to 
abandon all thought of any real en- 
forcement of these ordinances by the 
storm of public opinion that would un- 
doubtedly arise the moment he tried to 
put them into effect with any strictness. 


EVILS OF ORNAMENTAL LEGISLATION. 


Of greater and more extensive iniquity 
is this insidious evil, if we are to be- 
lieve the mayor, than the various forms 
of graft we have heard so much about; 
and Mr. Harrison brings to the support 
of his contention much in the way of 
concrete illustration. The Iroquois dis- 
aster was due to “four flushing” in the 
building regulations. He pleads with a 
convincing earnestness that it is time 
to quit stultifying ourselves by a pride 
in the false virtue of legislation that is 
intended merely to adorn the code. We 
must make our practice and pretentions 
bear some relation toward each other; 
in short, we must be honest with our- 
selves. 

As one way of accomplishing this ad- 
mittedly difficult adjustment, it is in- 
teresting to recall in this connection the 
drastic but effectual way in which 
Mayor Jones of Toledo squarely faced 
the issue. He had just taken office for 
his first term. One week of enforce- 
ment to the letter of every ordinance 
on the books, even to the prohibition of 
milk delivery on Sundays, brought the 
aldermen with alacrity to the repeal of 
obsolete regulations, and the inaugura- 
tion of some sort of harmony between 
the code and its administration. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY FOR THE BLACK- 
MAILER. 

But Mayor Harrison singularly failed 
to touch upon the point where the two 
evils of “four flushing” and graft work 
hand in glove. Too often the very 
legislation enacted for the sake of 
respectability furnishes to the grafting 
official just the opportunity he has been 
eagerly watching for. One could mul- 
tiply instance upon instance in the police 
management of almost any city to il- 
lustrate this point. Exemption from 
the enforcement of a “four-flush” ordi- 
nance has proved a most salable article 
of merchandise in the hands of the 
New York police, as has been recited 
times without number; and _ similarly 
with city administrative departments 
which base prosecution upon inspections 
for violations of the building, health or 
other laws. Usurpation by officials of 
the right to decide whether a law shall 
be enforced or not has gone on sur- 
reptitiously and sometimes brazenly ; 
in fact, there are those among us 
credulous enough to believe that 
frequently it is exercised “for a con- 
sideration.” 

ANNULLING THE TENEMENT HOUSE ACT. 

The city of New York is now con- 
fronted with the proposition to hand 
over unreservedly to the tender mercies 
of a city official the entire legal right 
to wield this absolute power. And the 
astounding effrontery of the thing is 
that the onslaught is made upon the 
Tenement House Act. When one re- 
members the patient toil, the bitter 
fight for every inch gained in bringing 
the housing conditions from an abso- 
lutely unspeakable to a barely decent 
situation at best, there is little wonder 
that every metropolitan newspaper an- 
nounced the emergency as one demand- 
ing plain talk and hard fighting. 

Four bills are now before the legis- 
lature at Albany, seeking to give the 
tenement commissioner, and we quote 
the language of the bills, “power to 
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modify” any provision of the law or 
“to limit or suspend its application.” 
“In his discretion” he is also allowed 
“to remit any fines or penalties which 
any person or persons may have in- 
curred, or may hereafter incur.” No 
amount of explanatory defense of the 
measures can hoodwink the people as 
to the real purpose involved, and the 
introducers maintain a most discreet 
silence upon the subject. To strangle 
the present law, to go back to the old 
conditions, to increase disease and 
death, to sweep away in one disastrous 
moment the progress made during 
years ; these would be the inevitable re- 
sults of such a vicious piece of legis- 
lation. Nor can any excuse be made 
that the large responsibility conferred 
would insure wise action on the part of 
the commissioner. Even though of the 
best intentions, he could not himself 
know each individual case for his de- 
cision. His “discretion” must depend 
upon the suggestion and advice of in- 
spectors and subordinates. Bribery and 
extortion in this connection would be 
given an almost limitless field. 

Moreover, the papers pointed to pre- 
vious experience with discretionary 
power. The superintendent of build- 
ings was, until 1901, endowed with such 
prerogative. What was the result? 
In over 99 per cent of the cases where 
it was exercised, the law was practically 
nullified. Not one per cent of the new 
buildings, according to one account. 
had the required air space. And it was 
the wisdom of the superintendent to 
remit actually 10,996 fines or penalties 
out of 11,000 in a single year. 

No reflection is intended upon the 
present tenement commissioner ; the ad- 
mirable work of Mr. De Forest, it is 
assumed, will be carried forward in 
every way possible by Mr. Crain. And 
he has already gone on record as op- 
posing these bills. But even with the 
best man in the position, is there any 
reason for opening up the way to a 
dead-letter tenement law, be it through 
the corruption of subordinates or the 
advent of an unscrupulous commis- 
sioner? Is any possible small injustice 
of a pecuniary nature occasioned to a 
few property holders by the strict en- 
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forcement of the law to be considered 
for an instant, when the health, safety 
and chance for decent living on the 
densely populated east side of New 
York are at stake? There can be but 
one fair answer, and those in back of 
this proposed legislation know it as 
well as anyone else. 
DEATH DEALT BY CHICAGO’S LAX LAWS. 

The tenement law in New York dif- 
fers from “four-flush” legislation, as de- 
scribed by Mayor Harrison, in that it 
cati be fairly well enforced. Yet it is 
seriously proposed to transfer this law 
in its entirety over into that ornamental 
class ‘Four flushing” in Chicago re- 
sulied, among other things, in the 
snuffing out of 600 lives in a brief half 
hour of a holiday afternoon. Should 
this plan on foot in New York be con- 
summated, its untold consequences 
would spin ovt a story of silent misery, 
infinitely prolonged and far reaching. 
though perhaps not of such sudden and 
absorbing horror as the Chicago holo- 
caust; the annual death statistics are 
not so excitedly devoured by the public 
mind as were the newspaper accounts 
of that fateful afternoon. A host of 
lingering deaths from consumption an] 
other dreadul maladies in dark and un- 
ventilated back rooms do not catch the 
eye of the world; the victims are only 
the poor. <A score of unfortunates 
roasted alive in a wretched tenement 
having no fire-escape merely makes a 
picturesque front page “story;” if the 
human beings <lestroyed number but 
two or three, the events of a city day 
strung along on an inside page of the 
morning paper include an additional 
“incident.” Children are brought 
up in surroundings that make im- 
possible the cultivation of any 
sense of delicacy, to say nothing 
of decency; yet few stop to think 
or care. And the wild growing boy 
with a home not worthy the name 
does not concern us until he clubs 
someone over the head and grabs a 
pocketbook. 
PROTEST OF PEOPLE AND PRESS IN NEW 

YORK. 

But the people of New York have 

appreciated the change in tenement con- 
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ditions during the past few years, be it 
only from the intolerable to the less in- 
tolerable. With one voice, in editorial 
column and public utterance, the city 
vented its wrath on the authors and in- 
troducers of the infamous measures. 
The very proposal of a backward step 
was an insult to the city, and political 
death should be meted out at the first 
opportunity to those guilty of such out- 
rageous disregard of the city’s welfare. 
So long and loud was the protest that 
it became audible even in the sometimes 
strangely deaf state capitol. The of- 
fending senators had not a word to say 
in defense of their proposition; ex- 
planation was not forthcoming, none 
could be made. The storm of criticism 
has apparently accomplished its object ; 
the bills probably will never be reported 
out of committee and they would stand 
little chance of passage in either house. 
Significance attaches, however, to the 
introduction of such measures. They 
show that private greed is ever vigilant 
to creep in with some new advantage 
or, when no one is looking, to snatch 
back what the people have compelled 
it at one time or another to give up. 
Pressing forward all along the line, it 
continually hopes that this or that weak 
point will give way to its onslaught. 
Not only must it be halted in the very 
act of buying up a legislature for a 
colossal franchise grab; this situation at 
Albany shows that its grasping fingers 
must be restrained from clutching at 
the very life of little children. To de- 
stroy human life for a profit is what 
these bills mean in plain terms; and the 
attack is made on those least able to 
defend themselves, the tenement house 
poor. 
THE LINED WITH 
MONEY. 
Grafting officials and corrupt legis- 
lators who would’ seek to line 
their pockets with some small part 
of the death money are worthy 
of attention only in passing. They 
and their evil are only the surface 
indications of the real iniquitous power. 
Vested interests have long been wont 
to shield their respectability by pointing 
the finger of scorn at the guilty repre- 
sentative of the people, by placing on 
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him the stigma of shame. He does not 
find the burden unbearable; to take a 
“pounding” from the newspapers surely) 
is an easy way to “earn” his retaining 
fee. 

But the people are now beginning in 
earnest to “get onto the game.” The 
prominent citizen is being shown up in 
his true light. As Mr. Lincoln Steffens 
says, it is not a matter of political cor- 
ruption but of “plain corruption.” The 
business interests are the source, the 
legislative hall simply one of the places 
where it comes to a focus in plain view. 
The corruption of a legislature is get- 
ting to be more than a matter of corpo- 
ration dividends; it frequently means 
addition to the principal. Control of the 
law-makers is an asset, a thing on 
which capitalization is based. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF VESTED 

INVOLVED. 

Under the present organization of 
business and prevailing standard of 
commercial ethics we can hardly expect 
to see the situation otherwise. The cor- 
rupt legislator is surely just as respecta- 
ble as the director of a large corporation 
who is continually using his official po- 
sition to serve his own individual ends. 
The man who represents a large cor- 
poration interest on the floor of a legis- 
lature is not different in motive from 
a corporation director who buys up 
properties on the side at nominal figures 
and then pulls wires for the larger con- 
cern to purchase them at an enormously 
increased price. Yet that is the “secret 
of success” of many a captain of in- 
dustry whose “habits of economy, dili- 
gence and persistent toil” are recom- 
mended to the aspiring youth. 

To expect a body of law-makers, who 
are drawn from the business world ac- 
customed to “financial methods” such 
as these, suddenly to forget special in- 
terests and consider the welfare of the 
people is to expect the impossible. Their 
election gave them in their own eyes 
a new Official position of advantage 
which they “needed in their business.” 
A certain senator is identified with such 
an interest, this assemblyman with an- 
other, and so on. Here may sit a man 
who is interested financially in a num- 
ber of electrical power companies ; is it 
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any wonder that he is seeking to pass 
a bil! giving private electrical corpora- 
tions unlimited power to acquire lands 
and water rights by condemnation pro- 
ceedings? In another seat is the repre- 
senta‘ive of the street railroad interest ; 
do you question how he is going to 
vote? Over in the opposite corner sits 
another one who is “taking care of” 
some other line of legislative business. 
And ever present, among a throng of 
lobbyists, recipient of most deferential 
attentions, is a former assemblyman 
who now represents the corporation 
which has openly confessed its motto 
to be “the public be damned.” 


PEOPLE’S VERSUS THE 
TIONS’ LOBBY. 


THE CORPORA- 


Only recently a score of organiza- 
tions, representing practically the un- 
divided sentiment of a whole com- 
munity, sent a trainload of delegates 
to urge an assembly committee at Al- 
bany to report favorably a bill sorely 
needed for their district. The bill was 
opposed by a single attorney with a 
couple of representatives of dummy 
trumped-up “citizens associations.” 
To-day, two months later, finds the bill 
still slumbering in committee. But a 
few weeks ago several bills drafted by 
the counsel for the New York City 
street railway companies were brought 
up and hurriedly introduced. What 
happened to these? Up comes an- 


other trainload of citizens  repre- 
senting nearly all of the civic 
organizations of New York City 
to express before the same com- 


mittee their unqualified opposition to 
the grab bills. This time the proposed 
legislation is urged by but one or two 
lawyers. But it is the street railway 
companies that desire it. The com- 
mittee acts favorably on these bills with 
alacrity. 

Suddenly there is introduced a_ bill 
to give a private concern unlimited 
franchise to acquire rights and_ use 
water for power purposes at Niagara 
Falls. Not a word for the protection 
of the scenery and keeping the cataract 
unimpaired is contained in the bill; 
compensation to the state for the fran- 
chise of enormous value is not men- 
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tioned. But at the public hearing on 
the bill, the state of New York was 
astounded when a member of the state 
commission which has charge of the 
state reservation at Niagara Falls ap- 
peared as counsel for the power com- 
pany and urged the passage of the bill. 

So conservative a newspaper as the 
New York Herald, ever fearful that 
the sacred rights of vested interests may 
be violated and timid at the mere men- 
tion of the word socialism, declared 
editorially on February 29 that this 
year private interests were more largely 
represented at Albany than the people. 
“It is not too much to say,” announces 
the Herald, “that by far the greater 
number of the bills now in the legis- 
lature represent personal and _ political 
jobs, grabs and schemes of one sort or 
another. Those introduced in the public 
interest are in a minority, those aimed 


against the public interest in a ma- 
jority.” 
THE WHISPER LOUDER THAN VOX 
POPULT. 


And one of the more respected and 
best known members of the legislature 
is quoted as saying: “The fashion in 
which corporation interests are being at- 
tended to here is scandalous. No mat- 
ter how much the public desires some 
piece of legislation and no matter how 
much it is needed, the whisper that a 
corporation opposes it is sufficient to 
kill it. Chairmen of several important 
committees are notoriously in the pay of 
corporations, and in one case the scan- 
dal smells to heaven. It is a shameful 
situation.” 

Sufficiently clear it must be that the 
tenement bills herein described are but 
one more sample of the continual at- 
tempt on the part of vested interests to 
use the legislature for their advantage. 
The shameless greed that secks to make 
a profit out of human misery is but part 
and parcel of the ‘insatiable lust for 
private gain at the expense of the com- 
mon store. It is to be hoped that this 
time the bounds of decency have been 
overstepped and that those forced to 
dwell in the most forlorn places of our 
great city will be safe-guarded from 
this further assault on their very lives. 


Albany, N. Y. 





Effecting Trade Agreements Versus 
Winning Strike 


The Longshoremens’ Union and Their Trade 






Agreements 


By Ethelbert Stewart 


During the last month nearly all of 
the Longshoremen’s (International 
Longshoremen, Marine and Transporta- 
tion Workers’ Association) wage agree- 
ments were renewed for another year, 
all of those, in fact, which have ex- 
pired. Some of last year’s agreements 
extend to October, 1904, and hence are 
outside the spring arrangements. Here 


heated steam becomes gas, not only that, 
but it becomes a blue, non-luminous, in- 
tensively hot and corrosive gas; it is 
only by mixing oil with it that it can be 
used even as “water-gas.” So the 
bunching of trade agreements and wage 
scales all in one month generates heat, 
not light. By general agreement of 
“captains of industry,” these periods 
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the Longshore- 








and wrong con- 
clusions are 
reached, which 
when fixed, are 
too hard to eradicate to make way for 
just ones. 

When all industrial settlements must 
come at about the same time of 
year too many interests are disturbed 


President I. 


at once, too much industrial excitement, 
heat and uncertainty is generated, and 
Super- 


unnecessary explosions occur, 
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man, we find 
a comparatively 
young organiza- 
tion securing 
working agreements year after year 
with the most varied, compact and 
powerful of interests on the employers’ 
side, and these without any collusive or 
morally questionable features. In fact, 
the phenomenal growth and power of 
this union is the direct outcome of its 
dominating idea, which effect 
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is to 
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agreements with employers rather than 
to win strikes. 

Mr. Daniel J. Keefe, president of the 
organization, in his opening address to 
the last convention fully emphasizes this 
in the following words: 

“Tt -has taken years of patient struggle and 
sacrifice to build up our organization, and 
the wisdom of the best minds who have 
suffered in the past contend that, unless the 
provocation is very great, should we order 
a sympathetic strike. The past policy of this 
organization has always been to exhaust all 
means to arrive at a satisfactory settlement, 
and only when every other means failed, to 
strike, and then do so with a full knowledge 
and appreciation of what the contest means, 
and be prepared to endure all the conflict 
entails. 

“But the great secret of the success of our 
organization has been due to our ability to 
meet with our employers and have them see 
where our labor has merited and is entitled 
to increased wages and better conditions. 
And in this we hope to continue, and trust 
that each and every member of the organ- 
ization will make a special study of all the 
details of their work to familiarize himself 
and fit themselves to meet and discuss all 
that pertains to their employment, with their 
employers, to the end that annual contracts 
or agreements may be made for all each 
year.” 

The employing associations are 
equally alive to the value and impor- 
tance of these agreements. Hence they 
take the widest range, not only as to 
localities but as to occupations and inter- 
ests involved. 

Perhaps it would be well to note here 
the character of this organization. The 
constituent local unions are organized 
on strict trade lines ; that is to say, lum- 
ber loaders are in unions by themselves, 


coal-heavers, ore-trimmers, firemen, 
elevator workers, etc., are all sep- 
arately organized at the base. Then 


these locals unite at the top by becom- 
ing members of the International Long- 
shoremen, Marine and Transport Work- 
ers’ Association. In July, 1902, while 
the Licensed Tugmen’s Protective As- 
sociation was on strike against the 
Great Lakes Towing Company and the 
Vessel Owners’ Association combine, 
the Tugmen sought admission in a body 
to the Longshoremen’s Union. The 
latter agreed to admit them, provided 
they should not be required to strike 
against non-union tugmen at any point 
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covered by the then existing agree- 
ments. This the tugmen accepted and 
the two organizations merged, or rather 
the tugmen’s unions became locals of 
the International. 

This strike hung on until Septem- 


ber, when the International took a 
hand in it and almost immediate- 
ly brought about an agreement, 


which was signed by the Great Lakes 
Towing Company and ended the strike. 
This agreement has been twice re- 
newed. One remarkable thing about 
this organization and these agreements 
is the scope—taking in everything from 
the captain of the tugboat with a sal- 
ary of $165 a month to the lumber 
shovers, iron ore trimmers and salt- 
wheelers, whose: fitful paroxysms of 
work and food are followed by long pe- 


‘riods of enforced repose and hunger. 


The Lumber Loading Locals form a 
group and have two agreements with 
the Lake Carriers’ Association, one 
covering the lumber-producing ports on 
Lake Superior, the other like points on 
Lakes Michigan and Huron. The 
Lumber Unloading Locals form an- 
other group and have an agreement 
with the same employing association, 
covering the work of unloading lum- 
ber at Milwaukee, Chicago, South Chi- 
cago, Michigan City and Benton Har- 
bor. The Grain Scoopers’ locals have 
agreements with the Lake Carriers’ As- 
sociation, covering Buffalo, and with 
the Grand Trunk Elevator Company, 
covering Port Huron. Local 124, which 
is composed of Marine Firemen, Oilers 
and Watertenders, has an agreement 
with the Lake Carriers’ Association, 
and the Vessel Owners of the Great 
Lakes. The Lumber Pilers of Duluth, 
the Grain Handlers of Portland, Ore- 
gon, have contracts; the Salt Shovelers 
of St. Clair, Michigan, have a contract 
with the Diamond Crystal Salt Com- 
pany; at Victoria and Vancouver the 
union has an agreement with the Steve- 
doring and Contracting Company, and, 
most important of all the agreement, 
with the Dock Managers’ Association, 
covering practically all the important 
docks on the lakes and including in its 
provisions the  coal-handlers, ore- 
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shovelers, trimmers, brakemen and 
laborers on both coal and ore docks, 
hoisters, engineers and firemen, dump- 
ers, pinchers and well builders, fixing 
the summer and winter rates and work- 
ing hours and conditions for each. The 
water fronts of San Francisco and New 
Orleans are fully covered by agree- 
ments. 

Of course, the principal space in 
these agreements is occupied with 
the details of wage rates and working 
conditions. Details we cannot enter 
into here; but each one contains an ar- 
bitration clause, and prohibits strikes. 
The following section from the Chi- 
cago Lumber Unloaders’ Agreement is 
in some form duplicated in them all: 

Fifth. That in the event of any misun- 
derstanding arising as to what the cargo 
contains, or any other reason, the gang shall 
continue to work until the boat is unloaded, 
and the matter to be adjusted through 
arbitration by a representative of the union 
on the one side and the _ representative 
of the boat or yard on _ the _ other, 
and in the event of them not being able to 
agree, they two to jointly select a third 
man, the finding of the majority to be final. 
The yard to be responsible for the finding 
of such committee, and if it is in favor of 
the gang, the yard to pay the difference be- 
tween what the gang has already received 
and what the recommendations of the com- 
mittee are. 

Each agreement is printed in a little 
book that slips into the vest pocket, and 
each member of the organization has a 
copy of the agreement affecting him 
printed in the language he can best un- 
derstand. These agreements for the 
most part determine the date and man- 
ner of their renewal, and some of them 
require the unions to nominate their 
wage-scale representative at least three 
months before the conference meets so 
that they will have time to study con- 
ditions, detail their demands and ex- 
pedite the work of the convention by 
being thoroughly acquainted with their 
case, 

Most of these contracts forbid intoxi- 
cants to be brought into the yards or 
on the docks, and state that no boss or 
workman who is intoxicated shall be 
permitted to work. The Chicago 
agreement limits the amount of beer to 
one pint, and is as follows: 


Fourth. That it is mutually agreed that 
no beer or intoxicating liquors shall be per- 
mitted to be taken into the yards or on board 
the boat: by the unloaders, direct or indi- 
rect, except between the hours of 9:30 and 
10 a. m., when each man working on the 
boat shall be permitted to have one pint of 
beer, but at no other time, and persons 
bringing liquor into the yard, or boat, at 
any other time, shall be ejected from the 
boat and yard and not permitted to return 
again. 

rhese temperate, if not temperance, 
provisions were placed in the contract 
at the request of the workmen, not the 
rank and file perhaps, but by the dele- 
gates making the agreements. 

The attitude of the officials of the 
union upon this subject is best shown 
by a quotation from the address of 
President Keefe in opening the last 
convention : 

And in choosing relaxations and amuse- 
ments we should choose those which really 
refresh the mind and body. Our sole means 
of recreation and amusement should not be 
confined to the saloon. It is impossible to 
look about certain localities in our idle sea- 
son without being grieved at the manner in 
which our labor, energy and accumulations 
of the summer are expended. 

Let us supplement the effort of the church 
and other social reform agencies. It be- 
comes the duty of our organization to assist 
and counsel a wayward brother, and so help 
him resist and overcome the evil of intem- 
perance. Each and every officer, each and 
every member can assist by example, and in 
some way contribute his aid, in the regula- 
tion of the morals and manners in all 
things (and this question of intemperance 
in particular), which affects the happiness 
and prosperity of the individual members of 
the organization. It is intemperance that 
causes the softness of the mental fiber, the 
dissolution of the will which makes a man 
the slave of his appetite, the slave of circum- 
stances and the slave of his fellows. 

If there is any one habit or practice which 
brings disease and suffering and disorder, 
which abridges and retards the power and 
influence of labor, that shortens the span of 
life, which inflicts misery upon the innocent, 
which humiliates and degrades the worker, it 
is drink. 

Our younger members should not over- 
look the fact that many excellent opportu- 
nities are offered in the manual training 
schools, whereby they can put in their idle 
time to great advantage. : 

This language may not seem quite in 
keeping with the picture of the “labor 
leader” as it is sometimes painted by 
not overaccurate artists, but this is the 
language of the address. 
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I teach the whole nation, 
From the height of my station 

I often drop pearls before swine, 
And it makes me feel sad, 
When times are so bad, 
That more to my views don’t in- 
j cline. 





In themes of all sorts 
But those that please sports, 
I open my omniscient mind, 
| lay down the law, 
Sound inferences draw— 
Where else can you such wisdom 
find ? 


But at those crazy dreamers, 
Utopian schemers 

Who’re trying the masses to better, 
So patrician my nose is, 
It lifts, my blood froze is— 

The whole gang in irons I’d fetter. 


The great laws of trade, 
sy D N 1 
sy Dame Nature made, 
The idleness, folly and vices of men, 
And ignorance, which 
30th poor man and rich 
Can shun by reading the words of 
my pen. 


From these, poverty, 
Where e’er it may be, 
Has grown like a plant from a 
poisonous seed. 
If you don’t think as | 
‘Twere better to die 
Than assail my _ politic-economy 
| creed. 


The deuce! What’s that I hear? 
Can I trust my large ear? 

I, the great voice of political truth! 
Curse all your silly rhymes, 
j I be behind the times, 
Old fashioned, fogy, forsooth! 


By the great God of ye, 
Political economy, 

Tis the thing that I know toa T! 
I’m New York Evening Posted ; 
You'll surely be roasted 

Tf you differ a hair’s breadth from 

me! 








An Economist Who Knew It All 


By Tilden Sempers 
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For good or for ill, 
By John Stuart Mill 
With hauteur unfailing I swear— 
To be sure if you rummage 
Through the thoughts of his dotage 
You may chance on some heresy 
there. 
Now things as they are 
From earth—clod to star. 
Must stay in hard sequence unbro- 
ken. 
The woes of the poor 
Must ever endure— 
Have not I, the infallible, spoken? 





For the weak one and all 
Must go to the wall, 
Tis Nature, not I that ordain it; 
With the law, calm and cool, 
[ laugh at the fool 
Who rages and thinks to restrain 
it. 


For clerical weaklings 
Who in sermonette squeaklings 
New schemes my brain try to 
cram— 
Wild talk of an insane ward— 
[ don’t care a profane word, 
Most vulgarly rhymed with ham. 


And as for religion, 
A kind of weak bridge on 
Which silly folk try to construct 
A road to the sky 
None ever went by, 
That’s a folly I haven’t yet bucked. 


It wouldn’t quite do, 
Though probably true 
To my sky-scraper thought atmos- 
pheric 
In fineness of strain, 
And thus I rengain 
Agnostic, but quite esoteric. 


And when preachers declare 
With reverent air, 
There’s Somebody wiser than I, 
I hold me aloof, 
Nor need further proof 
That the lunkheads are telling a 
lie. 








Public business naturally belongs to 
and should be done by the public; pri- 
vate business by the private citizen or 
corporation. 

Those are public utilities that require 
governmental functions in their opera- 
tion. The question is, shall the people 
permit their government to part with 
and lose control of its own functions 
by transferring them to private corpora- 
tions ¢ 

The public streets and highways in 
a free country must be equally free to 
all. Such freedom disappears when ex- 
clusive rights or privileges in them are 
given to private corporations. We then 
have taxation without representation in 
its most harmful form. 

In the case of People against Brook- 
lyn (4 New York Court of Appeals, 
Reports, 431) Judge Ruggles, referring 
to turnpike roads, said, “The money 
paid for their construction and main- 
tenance is reimbursed by means of tolls. 
Tolls are delegated taxation.” 

History, past and present, teaches us 
that corruption, imbecility and weak- 
ness by the government, contempt and 
resentment towards it by the public, are 
the inevitable consequence of putting 
into private hands the privilege to col- 
lect taxes from the people. Rome’s 
decay began when the privilege of col- 
lecting taxes was given away or sold 
to the highest bidder. The bidders 
were corporations; the contracts were 
franchises. The amount of the bid 
went to the public treasury. The fran- 
chise holder got the rest. Monstrous 
fortunes on the one hand, a_ debased, 
impoverished and degenerated people 
on the other, was the result. 

The plundering of the French by the 
infamous “Farmers-General’”—private 
tax collectors—was one of the principal 
causes of the French Revolution. As 

* Mr. Ingram, for years a believer in and promoter of 
the people’s control of public utilities and to-day one 
of the leading men onthe Board of Pub:ic Light- 
ing Commissioners of Detroit. was chosen to present 
the side of municipal ownership in debate with Prot. 
C. A. Kent before the League of Michigan Munici- 
palities and the Michigan Political Science Associa- 
tion at their late annual meeting. This article treats 


the arguments for municipal ownership as brought 
out in that debate. 


The Municipality and Its Utilities 


By Frederick F. Ingram* 





Voltaire has said, “They draw millions 
from the people and give a little to the 
King.” 

As for modern instances, we have 
but to turn to the history of English 
cities when the public utilities were in 
the hands of private corporations, to 
find similar municipal corruption to the 
shameful, degrading conditions that 
prevail in Philadelphia, St. Louis, New 
York and many other American cities. 
The English progressives have re- 
formed their city governments and 
made office-holding, in them, respecta- 
ble. They did so by restoring the pub- 
lic utilities to the public. In private 
hands there, as here, public utilities 
were used to corrupt the officials and 
defraud the people. 

The remedy and the only remedy 
here, as there, is municipal ownership 
and operation. 

The opponents to municipal owner- 
ship often seek no great objection to 
the system provided leases are made to, 
and operation done by, a private cor- 
poration. Yet, under that plan the city 
would furnish its funds as well as dele- 
gate its functions to a private corpora- 
tion. Such a plan is the only one yet 
discovered that is worse than private 
ownership of public utilities, for the 
public then must suffer not only all the 
ills of private monopoly but furnish be- 
sides the funds used for their own ex- 
ploitation. 

They have tried it in Toronto, which 
city owns and leases to a private corpo- 
ration its railway system. This private 
corporation, it seems, is just as much 
interested in owning the city council 
that grants leases as other corporations 
are in Owning city councils that grant 
franchises. Witness the following from 
Sunday’s News-Tribune :— 


“TORONTO’S SCANDAL. 





“ 


‘CITY OF THE GOOD’ TROTS GRAND RAP- 
IDS MERRY PACE. INVESTIGATION IM- 
PLICATES TWENTY-TWO OFFICIALS. 
WHOLESALE CORRUPTION AT 
ELECTIONS, 
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“Toronto Street Railway and Gas Com- 
pany, Bidders for Franchises, ’Tis 
Claimed, Particularly Active in Ad- 
vocacy of Certain Aldermen. 





“For some years this city has been 
referred to as “Toronto the Good,’ but 
the recent civic revelations have 
demonstrated that ‘she is not any 
better than she ought to be.’ Already 
eleven officials have been committed 
for trial for glaring ballot stuffing and 
wholesale corruption. From present 
implications this list will be trebled be- 
fore the investigation, which has just 
been instituted, is concluded. Those 
implicated are men in the employ of the 
Toronto Street Railway Company, the 
gas company and the several pavement 
companies who are struggling for con- 
tracts and who have their representa- 
tives in the lobbies of the city hall. Al- 
dermanic candidates favorable to the 
companies have used their influence to 
have their henchmen appointed as_re- 
turning officers and poll clerks, and 
these men have for years been stuffing 
the ballot boxes. 

“The street railway company and the 
gas company hold their franchises from 
the city and there is a well-founded 
suspicion that their advocacy of certain 
aldermen has not been altogether dis- 
interested _———.” 

It is generally admitted that there 
are certain public utilities which the 
public cannot properly leave to private 
corporations. Those are fire, educa- 
tion and health. The operation of these 
services does not adapt itself to the 
exploitation of the people. Therefore 
those who seek to get something for 
nothing pass them by. Would it not 
be more natural, if any exception is 
made, to except from private owner- 
ship those utilities that in private hands 
naturally and almost inevitably lead to 
exploitation and that give their owners 
power to tax? 

We are assured that the employes of 
private corporations are hired only be- 
cause of their ability to bring results. 
The inference is that such employes 
under municipal ownership would be 
hired to carry caucuses. I will make 
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no comment upon such an inference ex- 
cept to refer to the actual conditions. 

Prosecutor Folk of St. Louis has 
shown us that the aldermen in the com- 
bine receive regular salaries from the 
street car companies four times as large 
as the wages of conductors, and in ad- 
dition got rake-offs from other public 
service companies, amounting often to 
$20,000 apiece. They also named men 
for the street car jobs. Their caucus 
and precinct workers were paid with 
such jobs, the aldermen having a vested 
right in the street car jobs, the railway 
company a vested right in the alder- 
men. 

It is not necessary to particularize 
farther. Wherever in an American 
city popular government is dead, ma- 
chine rule supreme, where the citizen 
and property owner has relaxed and 
given up the struggle in utter hopeless- 
ness and despair, there will you find 
these corporations in possession of the 
public utilities, public officials their mere 
tools, elections and campaigns only a 
pretense; the people completely out of 
touch with public affairs and utterly 
without influence in them. 

The opponents to municipal owner- 
ship state that we should beware of 
anything that goes to raise taxation so 
as to prevent the poor man from own- 
ing a home, and so do I. 

In 1899 the Detroit street car owners 
proposed to sell their property to the 
city for $17,000,000. Professor Kent 
and other non-believers in municipal 
ownership opposed the proposition for 
the same reason as I. The price was 
confessedly twice what the property was 
worth. It was not right, we con- 
tended, to compel the poor man or 
poor woman to pay twice on the in- 
vestment, once for the ride and again 
for the water. They must use the cars 
and, therefore, cannot escape this ex- 
tortion, this tax. Well, the plan fell 
through, but the tax survived and the 
poor man, whom Professor Kent cham- 
pions, is still paying that tax and an 
added tax for the capitalization is now 
$35,000,000, and instead of six tickets 
for a quarter we must pay 5-cent fares, 
as we did 25 years ago, although the 
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acutal cost of operation has been re- 
duced one-half. 

The poor man of Detroit is having 
the clothes taxed off his back and the 
food taxed off his plate by the owners 
of public service—the gas, electric 
light and street railway companies. Th: 
public must pay interest on the invest- 
ment when they pay for the service, 
whoever owns it. With municipal 
ownership they pay interest only on the 
actual investment and at a lower rate. 
Is there a pretense that the stock and 
bonds of the public utility companies 
represent actual investment, and is it 
better for the public to pay from 6 to 20 
per cent interest on watered stock than 
3 per cent on cost of plant? 

Under the charter, the Detroit Gas 
Company is to charge but 90 cents for 
illuminating gas when the output 
reaches a certain figure. It passed that 
figure two years ago, but we must still 
pay more than 90 cents because some 
of us burn illuminating gas for fuel. 
It is the same as if a lumber dealer 
should offer a rebate on the price of 
flooring if 100,000 feet were taken, but 
refused to allow the rebate because 
some people used flooring in partitions. 
The courts would make short work of 
the lumber dealer’s contention; they 
look at it differently for a gas company. 
They have recently had an election in 
New York City. The reform govern- 
ment of Mayor Low, though backed 
by the progressive citizens and the re- 
publican organization, was turned out 
of office. Why? Let one of them 
answer. 

John Martin, member of the New 
York Reform Club, and editor of the 
magazine “Municipal Affairs,” in a 
recent article, amongst other things, 
says: 

“Worst of all, the owners of street 
railways, and electric lighting 
plants, elevated railways, and other 
monopolies, have resented the efforts of 
the Low administration to compel them 
to pay-their taxes and to return to the 
public a fair equivalent for the new 
privileges they have acquired. Millions 
and millions have been taken from the 
city in the past by these bandits of the 
aristocracy. They have secured their 
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privileges from corrupt governments on 
the promise of tiny annual dues, not a 
tithe of what the privileges are worth; 
and yet they have steadily evaded even 
these peppercorn payments. Mr. Low’s 
law official, a man of Tory descent and 
instincts, but a believer in the eighth 
commandment, brought them sharply 
to book. He has secured judgments 
against them which mean the payment 
by them of $3,000,000 or thereabouts, 
and he has numerous other cases in the 
courts. These highly-placed scoundrels 
like not this treatment, and they have 
supplied a rich election fund to Tam- 
many, without which it could not have 
won this fight— ‘3 

This granting of special privileges to 
private corporations is building up in 
our cities a class distinction. On the 
one hand, restive, ground down by the 
excessive taxes that under the pretense 
of rates and charges are imposed upon 
them by the privileged corporations, the 
great exploited masses are losing their 
stake in the country, are losing their 
homes ; in many American cities 90 per 
cent of the families are homeless. On 
the other hand are the beneficiaries of 
franchise grants, possessed with greater 
fortunes than the skilled mechanic or 
plain merchant can acquire by hard 
work in a thousand years. They dis- 
play their unearned wealth by indul- 
gence in extraordinary dissipations and 
benevolences. They are patronizing the 
masses, They are condescending to the 
courts of justice. 

The masses are learning to hate; the 
ultra-rich are beginning to despise. 

We must have a square deal or per- 
haps the crisis is not so far away. 





Work 


Work brings forth its fruit and requires 
rest. Have you observed that happy people 
work better than those who are sad? Why? 
The same occupation constantly, whether it 
be work, prayer or amusement, would make 
us stupid and gloomy. You can dig in the 
dirt until you become a brute; pray until the 
habit makes you a monk; and play until you 
become a mere puppet. But combine the 
three! It will strengthen the heart and soul: 
thus your work will be made more fruitful 
and your religion more cheerful.—Bjornsen. 














Progressive Triumphin London Election 


It is a relief to miss the national 
party names in the reports of English 
municipal elections. ‘Progressive’ and 
“moderate’’ policies and candidates sup- 
plant those of the Liberals and Consery- 
atives in parliamentary campaigns. 
They were dropped because in local in- 
terests and issues they used to be as 
meaningless and corrupting as are our 
Republican and Democratic nomina- 
tions for city offices. On local affairs 
the two great English parties no longer 
hold their members in line, so they di- 
vide up as they prefer more or less of 
an advance policy and expenditure with 
regard to public works and municipal 
trading. The triannual election last 

The triannual election last month 
was perhaps the most significant of 
the six so far held, for not only were 
the issues, involving vast expenditures, 
more clearly drawn than ever, but the 
full force of the Church of England in- 
fluence was openly thrown on the “mod- 
erate’ side of the struggle in the hope 
of keeping its control of the schools un- 
der the new education act. The Angli- 
can bishops even presented a list of can- 
didates whom they indorsed as accept- 
able to the church. But the great ma- 
jority of them were overwhelmingly de- 
feated. Moreover, the moderates 
elected represent, with one exception, 
the more luxurious West End, while 
the hard-working, multitudinous East 
End remained solidly progressive and 
made three reprisals in the West for 
the one lost in the East. The popular 
vote indorsing polled 325,032 for the 
Progressives and 256,152 for the Mod- 
erates, giving the present policy a ma- 
jority of 68,880, and a majority of 48 
members of the council, which may be 
increased to 54 by filling the vacancies 
in its roll of 138 seats. 

Of the 58 electoral districts, 41 are 
wholly Progressive, 13 wholly Moder- 
ate and 4 are divided. 

The labor vote is said to have scored 
the most notable gains of the campaign. 
The enlightened and ably financed un- 
dertakings of the London County Coun- 
cil for relieving congestion of traffic by 


broadening the streets, for housing the 
people by building workingmen’s dwell- 
ings, for improving sanitary conditions 
by providing parks, playgrounds, wash 
houses, baths and indoor recreation 
places, and for educating a million pu- 
pils at $20,000,000 annual expense, will 
now be carried on and out by the most 
competent and effective municipal leg- 
islature in the world. 


John Burns on the Result 


To the Daily News inquiry, “What 
of Battersea?” he replied, ‘Battersea 
is all right. With typical generosity 
my constituents let me go elsewhere— 
where my services were more needed 
—and then gave me a majority of more 
than 3,000. That’s enough to go on 
with, anyhow; but if I had fought here 
in person I should have added another 
thousand to that figure. But Battersea, 
as it always does, played the game.” 
“Expected it! Certainly. J. B. knows 
his London and he saw that the bish- 
ops’ gain would not mislead the elec- 
tors.” 

Then he surveyed the field of battle. 
“Look at Kennington,” he exclaimed. 
“There Canon Allen Edwards, who ought 
to have known better if only by virtue of 
the fact that he was my vicar when I was 
in his infants’ school—that should have kept 
him straight for the rest of his life if nothing 
else would’—and the member for Battersea 
rubbed his hands gleefully—“Canon Ed- 
wards has been badly beaten and taught a 
lesson in electoral manners, and his defeat 
is what his policy, his programme, and his 
methods fully justified.’ Mr. Burns thus 
took stock of the immediate causes and re- 
sults of “the defeat of bigotry.” This is 
how he did it: 

(1) Drink has not gained that ascendancy 
in the good government of London that it 
would have secured had the bishops been 
successful. In fact, drink has been beaten 
all along the line. 

(2) Protection has been hotly condemned. 
Tariff Reform League candidates and _ prin- 
ciples have either been badly beaten or 
wisely avoided the ordeal of the poll. 

(3) Chinese labor has been condemned. 

(4) The bishops have had a serious les- 
son administered for playing a sorry part. 
They cannot coquet with mineowners in 
South Africa over Chinese labor, receive the 
support of Bung at home, and at the same 
time act justly toward the education of the 
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children and the good government of Lon- 
don. This election is a facer for them; if 
they had shown a little more honesty and 
less subtlety it would have been better for 
them. 

Coming to the part played by the Labor 
party, Mr. Burns declared that it had done 
conspicuously well—in fact, no section had 
done better—and, finally, he spoke of the 
lessons to be drawn from the election. These 
he summed up under two heads: 

(1) That London and its suburbs are 
heartily sick and tired of the Littlers, the 
Banburys, the fuglemen of monopoly, and 
others through whom the ‘bus companies 
oppose electric rapid transit across the 
bridges to the north, east and west. Sick, 
too, of the water policy of the London 
Tories, of their ignorant obstruction of tram- 
way works, temperance, and the amendment 
of the London building act. 

(2) That the Progressive party must go 
on with its work, influenced neither by weak- 
kneed Whigs within nor the enemies of the 
people without. 

; A ; . 

Mr. Stead’s Electioneering 

The most picturesque of campaign 
literature is Mr. F. Herbert Stead’s ap- 
peal to his neighbors in overcrowded 
Walworth. 

FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS, 

On Saturday, March 5th, we chose a 
County Council, which for three years and 
with extended powers will rule the greatest 
city on God’s earth. The responsibility is so 
grave as to send us at once to the highest 
authority. 

If Jesus were a voter in Walworth, say in 
Townley street, what would He do? Let us 
tell you our answer. 

He would vote. He would do His duty as 
an English citizen. He would vote only for 
good and honest men. He would not put 
party or sect first. He would put first the 
welfare of all the people. But He would 
show the greatest concern for the “least of 
His brethren,” the ill-fed, the ill-clad, the ill- 
housed, and the disabled. 

He would be especially concerned about 
the charge of the 800,000 children in London 
schools, now for the first time entrusted to 
the care of the county council. 

He would insist that the starving children 
in our schools be fed, by parents or by 
friends, or if these fail, by the State. He 
would denotince the folly and cruelty of fore- 
ing children to tasks beyond their strength. 
He would ask for wise and ample training 
for the maimed, the lame, the blind, the deaf 
In the giving of our scholarships, He would 
bid us discriminate in favor of the children 
of the poor and of the boroughs where poor 
children dwell most thickly. He would bid 
the council use its new powers over the em 
ployment of children so as to protect and ele- 
vate their young lives. He would surely ad- 
vise the training of every child in some such 
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calling as shall turn his abilities, whether 
great or small, to best account for his own 
support and for the welfare of society, that 
he may “labor, working with his hands the 
thing that is good.” 

He would require the best attainable condi- 
tions of work for all whom the council em- 


ploys, directly or indirectly, at home or 
abroad. 
Seeing the misery and sin which come 


from want of work, He would urge upon the 
council to develop or provide useful work 
for the unemployed. 

He would press upon our would-be coun- 
cillors the needs of the homeless and over- 
crowded poor. He would bid the council do 
its utmost to help the people out from the 
congested centers to places where they may 
dwell in decency and health, and with privacy 
for prayer. To this paramount necessity He 
would urge that private enterprise, the pow- 
ers of the local authorities, and the claims 
of council itself should be made subordinate. 

He would in a word use His vote and His 
voice and His influence to make London 
more worthy to be called a city of God. 

You may not agree with us in all points. 
3ut in any case do as you believe He would 
do: and like Him be most concerned for “the 
poor and him that hath no helper.” 

On behalf of the Public Questions Com- 
mittee of the P. S. A. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
F. Hervert STEAD, Warden. 

Browning Hall, Feb. 27th, 1904. 


Flashes of Common Sense 


FROM BERNARD SHAW’S “MUNICIPAL TRADING.” 

The desirability of municipal trading is 
actually in inverse ratio to its commercial 
profitableness. 

Give a man a comfortable income, 
solve all the Questions for him, 
haps the Servant Question. 

The London cabmen could introduce a 
penny-a-minute fare if they had _ sufficient 
business capacity ; but if they had, they would 
not be cabmen. 

Municipalities as a matter of fact do al- 
ways make as much profit as they dare. 

If you have to choose between underfeed- 
ing your boy and patching his knickers, patch 
his knickers. 

rate is “simply a tax on houses; that is, 
a tax on an article of prime necessity. If it 
were shifted to bread there would be an 
overwhelming outcry about taxing the bread 
of the poor; and yet the poor suffer more 
from want of house room than from want of 
bread.” 

Saving, investment, life assurance are for 
heads of families in a state of privation slow 
forms of suicide and murder; and those who 
preach them indiscriminately should be in- 
dicted for incitement to crime. 

When a bishop offends in this way people 
who really understand the situation feel their 
blood rising almost to guillotining point. 


and you 
except per- 











President Eliot Before the Boston Cen- 


tral Labor Union 


By Harry 


Standing before a body of men, some of 
whose most cherished practices and principles 
he had bitterly denounced, President Eliot 
presented a remarkable figure in his address 
to the Central Labor Union of Boston, Sun- 
day, February 7. From the great crowd of 
laboring men who packed Faneuil Hall there 
was heard no jeering or disrespectful remark 
as the president of Harvard University ut- 
tered sentiments strikingly and diametrically 
opposed to some of the tenets of unionism. 

He admitted that great organizations of 
capital and labor are due to natural causes 
and are the product of the times; but though 
organized for the purpose of combat and re- 
sistance, they are only beginning to learn that 
they should exist for the sake of co-opera- 
tion and industrial harmony. The more thor- 
ough the organization, the more are hostile 
relations to be feared. Consequently, work- 
ing trade agreements have been found espe- 
cially serviceable in the establishment of bet- 
ter relations, 

“Trade unionism,” he said, “like any or- 
ganization—military, ecclesiasticall or eco- 
nomic—has a tendency to level down rather 
than up; to rank and keep all men alike 
rather than to give free play to the expres- 
sion of the greatest effort and ability. The 
watchword of a perfect organization is obedi- 
ence—that of perfect democracy is liberty. 
Changes should be introduced and influences 
set at work to counteract such inherent ten- 
dencies and to make the mighty power of 
organization a servant rather than a master. 

“The labor unions and employers ’associa- 
tions, so far as they are fighting bodies, 
abridge personal liberty; and so far forth 
. they are in conflict with the democratic ideal, 
as also when they destroy free competition. 
In this respect one kind of association is as 
bad as the other. A monopoly has always 
been an object of detestation in democracies, 
and such it ought always to remain, for com- 
petition is the native air of human progress 
and improvement. 

“The present tendencies of labor unions 
and employers’ associations suggest strongly 
the expediency of establishing over them 
governmental inspection and control, and this 
for two reasons—first, that both kinds of as- 
sociation soon become monopolistic, and, 
secondly, that they are secret societies. Dem- 
ocratic government, like despotic government, 
dislikes secret societies, particularly if they 
are apt to resort to violence for the enforce- 
ment of their demands. 

“Tn all social and industrial strife it is im- 
measurably better to use the great forces of 
publicity, discussion and fellow-feeling before 
physical conflicts take place, rather than 
after they have occurred. It is therefore an 


intensely interesting inquiry what modifica- 
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B. Taplin 


tions of existing labor conditions will tend 
toward permanent industrial peace, and be 
absolutely consistent with the democratic 
ideal of liberty. To that inquiry I turn. 

“‘(1.) Steadiness of employment is reason- 
ably desired by both the workmen and the 
employer. Labor is a commodity which 
should be salable for future delivery, and 
not be merely delivered at a price for the 
passing day. On the other hand, the enor- 
mous investments of capital which many 
manufacturers now require make it of great 
consequence to the employer that he should 
be able to count for at least one year on the 
cost of his labor. 

“(2.) Another common need for workmen 
and employers is that condition of labor 
which permits that laborer to have a settled 
place of abode. A nomad population can 
hardly be a civilized one. Only a firmly set- 
tled laboring population which desires and 
expects to pass its life in one spot can be 
really happy and contented and produce good 
citizens. 

“(3.) In manufactures which require large 
and costly plants and numerous operatives 
the strife between labor and capital would 
be pacified in the most substantial and dur- 
able manner if means could be found of 
giving the workmen two things which they 
now obtain but rarely in a highly organized 
industry—first, a voice in the discipline of 
the’ works, including that very important 
part of discipline, the dealing with com- 
plaints; and, secondly, a direct pecuniary in 
terest besides wages in the proceeds of the 
combined application of the capital and the 
labor to the steady production of salable 
goods. 

“Two other humane conditions of labor, if 
generally introduced, would render indus- 
trial conflicts less frequent, and greatly miti 





gate their severity. These are the rising 
wage—rising, that is, with years and experi- 
ence—and the pension or retiring allowance 


at disability. 

“Again, a bold, alert and vigorous democ- 
racy will always believe in every man’s doing 
his best and being free to do his best, what- 
ever his station or function in society.’ 

Remarkable, also, was the scene which fol- 
lowed the address. For over an hour dele- 
gates, one after another, rose to question the 
president, and the admirable, clear-cut way 
in which he answered, especially those ques- 
tions intended to make him wince, carried 
with him the sympathy of the audience. 

Asked first, “Would you advise the wage- 
earners to abandon the trades union as at 
present constituted?’ he replied, emphatic- 
ally. “No. I would not. What I would ad- 
vise would be to change some of the objec- 
tionable features now insisted on by trades 
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unions, but by no means fo abandon the or- 
ganization.” 

On the question of open or closed shop, he 
had to say only that non-union men had a 
right to do as they pleased, irrespective of 
union conditions or union demands. 

Upon a challenge, he reaffirmed his re- 
mark, made last year, that “the scab was a 
pretty fair type of hero.’ “A non-union 
worker, even a Hessian or hireling, could, by 
his devotion to the duty for which he was 
paid, undergo such suffering and persecution 
as to earn the name of hero.” The meeting 
closed with a vote of thanks and _ hearty 
cheers for the president, who, though a critic 
of the union movement, won a signal per- 
sonal triumph. 


Mr. Foster’s Reply to President 
Eliot 


On Sunday, Feb. 21, in the same hall and 
before an audience fully as large, Mr. Frank 
K. Foster of Boston, a member of the Typo- 
graphical Union, made a reply to the address 
of President Eliot. Mr. Foster is the ablest 
writer and speaker in the trade union ranks 
of Boston, and his wealth of experience in 
the labor movement, so varied and extensive 
made his selection as speaker peculiarly suit- 
able. The purpose of his address was to de- 
fend the principles of trade unionism against 
certain criticisms made by President Eliot, 
and, incidentally, to set forth the ideals and 
general scope of the larger movement. His 
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first sentence expresses clearly the spirit of 
this occasion, “This discussion is inspired by 
no spirit of controversy.” 

The address was finished in style, 
lated in tone, conservative in its estimates, 
well balanced and decidedly to the point 
And yet the success or failure of the argu- 
ment affects but little the real value and sig- 
nificance of the address. However, those 
who are interested will have an opportunity 
to decide this matter for themselves, since at 
President Eliot’s suggestion both addresses 
are to be printed in the same pamphlet, and 
to be on sale throughout the country at a 
merely nominal price. 

This illustrates most clearly why these two 
gatherings and addresses are full of deep 


modu- 


significance. It is because of the admirable 
spirit of tolerance and_ fair-mindedness 
shown on both sides. From this point of 


view this whole occasion marks an epoch, 
and will have a strong influence toward es- 
tablishing in Boston and the East a new 
order of things. Mr. Foster in his address 
states this forcibly. “The occasion could 
give little delight to those who delight in the 
widening of the social chasm, whose policy 
it is to intensify class antagonism, whose 
every endeavor is to fan the flame of social 
discord. But to the citizen who hopes to find 
in democracy the solvent which will fuse 
into an organic whole the elements of the 
society of the future, this tentative union of 
the university of letters and the university of 
labor, has in it the promise of untold po- 
tency.” 


Rejoinder of Grand Rapids’ Ex-Mayor To 
“Buying Up a City Administration’”* 


To the Editor of The Commons: 

I have been a believer in municipal own- 
ership of public utilities for the past twenty 
years. In fact, was one of its early advo- 
cates, and it was through the personal efforts 
of myself and a number of my friends that 
in 1888 a proposition was defeated for the 
city of Grand Rapids to sell its water-works 
to a_ private company, and many of our 
prominent citizens who were connected with 
this proposition in 1888 are now connected 
with this last attempt to foist the Lake 
Michigan contract on the city. In 1888 
$1,000 bonds of the Hydraulic Company were 
placed in the hands of certain people on this 
proposition, amounting to $100,000. All the 
newspapers in the city put forth all their ef 
forts to gain the point, but they were de 
feated. Knowing the men and the methods 
resorted to in 1888, I was successful in 
thwarting their attempt to carry the Lake 

+“Buying Up a City Administration, the Grand 
Rapids Water Conspiracy Reviewed by one of its 
Citizens:’’ was published in The Commons for March, 
pages 70 to 77, 


Michigan deal through, hence their endeavor 
to throw the odium on me if possible, and so 
far they have succeeded to a large extent, 
but when the time for proof comes I be- 
lieve that I will not only prove my own in- 
nocence, but place the blaine where it be- 
longs. At no time have I endeavored to 
shirk any responsibility in this affair; in fact, 
[ arrested the main conspirators, but they 
were allowed to go free on their own recog 
nizance. If my plan had been followed of 
punishing the guilty, the expense of convict- 
ing them all would not have been one-tenth 
of what it is now and no one punished. 
The animosity toward myself may be ac 
counted for from the fact that I have vetoed 
every public franchise that came before me 


and the common council during the four 
years that I served this city as mayor. In 
fact, it was a fight for me from start to fin 
ish. I tried to help the under dog and 


some of the well ‘fed beasts of prey who had 
fattened at the public crib for years did not 
like this, hence their opposition. Allow me 
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to enumerate a few of the franchises I 
vetoed: J : : 

The street railway franchise in 1808. 


Vetoed, as the rights of the people were no! 
properly safeguarded and no recompense to 
the city for the valuable franchise. 

On assuming the office of mayor I found 
that the original franchise of the street rail- 
way company provided that the railway com- 
pany should pay the policemen stationed at 
the different crossings. This they had not 
done and we compelled them to pay to the 
city $25,000 for their share. 

When the street railway company extended 
its lines in the different parts of the city 
the time on these extension franchises wat 
made to expire with the original franchise, 
although they endeavored to get the com- 
mon council to make the life of the con- 
tract 30 years instead of about 12 

I vetoed the contract for the building of 
the electric lighting plant, as the contract was 
so drawn that only one engine builder could 
bid on the contract. On new bids award was 
made to another builder. 

I vetoed the Newaygo franchise. This I 
called a vest-pocket franchise, as they were 
trying to put it through for speculative pur- 
poses. This franchise was to give Newaygo 
people the right to tear up any or all of our 
public streets for their conduits and to place 
poles in any or all streets for the purpose of 
conveying power and light, and this with- 
out any remuneration to the city. This was 
passed over my veto by the common coun- 
cil, but I finally defeated it by compelling 
them to give a surety bond which would 
cost them about $1,000 a year, and as they 
had no intention of building, but merely 
wanted the franchise to sell it if they could, 
they backed out, as they would not give a 
surety bond. 

The common council awarded a contract, 
which I refused to sign, for the paving of 
several streets with asphalt, amounting to 
$50,000. I became satisfied that the bidders 
were all in a deal and there was practically 
but one bid in, as all the bidders were mem- 


bers of the Asphalt Trust. Therefore I 
vetoed it, but, as above stated, they passed 
it over my veto and the contract was 


awarded to the United States people, but the 
streets were paved by the Barber people, who 
also were the highest bidders for this con- 
tract. 

During my term of office we raised flat 
throughout the city the entire valuation of 
all property 25 per cent. his was done in 
order to have an excuse for equalizing the 
assessments on some of the largest revenue 
producers in the city who were paving but 
very small taxes, while the householder was 
paying on nearly the cash value of his prop- 
erty. 

By adding the 25 per cent it would place 
the small property at its true cash valuation, 
or nearly so, and the larger properties we 
changed, raising some 500 to 1,000 per cent. 

To illustrate: The street railway company 
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was assessed at 
raised to $1,750,000, 

The valuation of the Grand Rapids Gas 
Company we raised to $2,150,000. 

The Michigan Trust Company, one of our 
best office buildings in the city, was as- 
sessed at a valuation of $75,000, which we 
raised to $300,000. 

The same was true of the telephone com- 
panies and all public utilities. 

The Grand Rapids Hydraulic Company, a 
competitor to our city water plant, had not 
paid its taxes for six years prior to my as- 
suming office. We brought suit against the 
receiver of the company and _ forced col- 
lection. Many of our prominent citizens 
are stock and bond holders in this company. 

Now. just a word in regard to “The Wide 
Open Town.” This cry was raised on my 
assuming office simply for this reason: | 
claimed that a saloonkeeper was entitled to 
protection instead of persecution, and that 
if he was treated like a man he would run 
a better place than you could get him to 
do by driving him with a club. 

I also commenced suit against some of 
our social clubs, which paid no saloon license 
and ran wide open all night and Sunday 
without any interference from the police. I 
claimed that a poor man who could not 
belong to a club had just as much right to 
get his glass of beer as the rich man who 
belonged to a club, who could not only sat- 
isfy his own wants but those of his friends. 

The cry of a “Wide Open Town” does 
not seem to apply to my administration when 
you take into consideration what has hap- 
pened during the last two years under my 
successor. When I left office there were 180 
saloons. In two years this number has been 
increased to 205. No high crimes or mis- 
demeanors happened in any saloon during 
the four years of my administration. Dur- 
ing the past two years there have been three 
murders and several robberies committed in 
saloons. 

I refused licenses to Chinamen to operate 
their so-called restaurants. During the past 
two years we have four of the worst 
Chinese joints in the country, and two of 
them are now under arrest for selling liquor 
without license, but these arrests were not 
brought about by the city authorities—pri- 
vate citizens taking the matter in hand. 

On reorganizing the office force of the 
Board of Public Works I discovered that 
many citizens had been favored by the Board 
of Public Works in carrying their bills for 
water furnished. In all, these bills amounted 
to $18,000, and, without exception, all of 
these bills were against prominent citizens, 
some of them ex-mayors, but all were well- 
to-do and perfectly ableto pay their wa- 
ter rates. These people were from both 
political parties, but prominent enough to 
have a pull. 

About six months later I discovered that 
several of our manufacturing institutions 
and one of our hotels here owned by a bank 


275,000 valuation; we 
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had been obtaining water from the city sur- 
reptitiously for years. In other words, they 
had employed a plumber to tap the city 
mains, and as there were no meters on the 
system, this continued for years, and on 
estimates some of the factories were found 
to be owing the city upward of a thousand 
dollars. These people were compelled to 
pay their just dues to the city for water 
stolen. 

I. have not named one-hundredth part of 
the mean little steals I have stopped in the 
four years of my administration, and each 
and every one of them had for its pro- 
moter some well-to-do citizen. After watch 
ing and fighting openly the whole nefarious 
Lake Michigan water deal, not only in the 
common council but in public places and on 
the platform, I laid bare every part and par- 
cel of it, showing that such a contract, if en- 
tered into by the city, meant municipal 
bankruptcy and a burden of debt for our 
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citizens for the next fifty years. I do not 
care to discuss the present phase of the wa- 
ter scandal so-called, as the matter is in 
court and I am making every effort for a 
speedy trial. 

I am not at all surprised that the Grand 
Rapids citizen who wrote the article in The 
Commons for March on the “Grand Rapids 
Water Works Conspiracy” should have with- 
held his name from publication. I presume 
he is one of the many enemies I have made 
during my official career, and probably for 
cause. From the time that I was elected 
in 1898 up to the present time I have been 
maligned and libeled by a certain few of 
the wealthy and prominent citizens of this 
city, and if the truth were known it would 
be found that these people who have taken 
an interest for many years to drag down a 
fellow citizen have been doing so from self- 
ish motives. 

Yours respectfully, 


Gro. R. PErRy. 


A Manager tothe Company’s Employes 


When the possibility of personal inter- 
course between employer and employe dis- 
appears with the growth of great corpora- 
tions employing hundreds and thousands of 
men and women, commendation and criti- 
cism from the “house” to the worker is 
usually expressed only to the cashier or writ- 
ten upon the payrolls. Money may “talk,” 
but when communication between an em- 
ployer and his employes is limited to the con- 
tents of a small pay envelope, there are sure 
to be complaints and misunderstandings 
which do not arise when the worker and the 
director of the work can “get together” 
and realize that the interests of both, instead 
of being at variance and antagonistic, must 
be identical. 

No clearer statement of this can be made 
than in the friendly words addressed to the 
employes of Sears, Roebuck & Co. of Chi- 
cago by the manager, Mr. E. L. Scott. 

“We have come to feel that the manage- 
ment of this business does not rest now in 
the hands of a few, but in the hands of a 
very large majority of our employes, each 
one of whom is seeking not only to better 
his own work and make it more accurate 
and comprehensive, but at the same time 
is going even beyond his old sphere in 
his desire to better the business as a whole. 
All this, of course, reacts in favor of the 
interested employe, and his personal stand- 
ing and financial returns are measured by 
the actual personal interest in his work, It 
is desired that our people shall feel that 
their salaries are really dividends paid out of 
the profits of the business, and that these 
dividends really measure as fairly as possible 
the ability and care they have contributed 
to make the business a profitable one. 

“We desire that our people shall feel that 
they are not only in the presence of 
employers, but that they are in the employ 


of friends and that everything which has 
to do with their welfare is of interest to 
their superiors. 

A savings bank, a hospital, a mutual ben- 
efit association and a branch of the Chicago 
Public Library, all established at the ware- 
house, as well as the magazine Skylight, are 
evidence that in the above statements the 
manager’s talk is “backed up.” 

“Notwithstanding an almost unprecedented 
increase in business during the past year, 
which increase has continued right up to 
the last day of the year, we have a right 
to feel proud of the fact that without any 
night work or any Sunday work whatsoever 
during the year 1903, we were able to close 
down our business at 3 o’clock, Thursday, 
December 24. 

“It was believed, and succeeding events 
have fully proven that the necessity for 
night work did not exist. This is doubly 
proven from the fact that the immense in- 
crease of business in December, 1903, was 
carried on with greater speed, greater ac 
curacy and with infinitely better results 
without night or Sunday work than the 
smaller business of December, 1902. 

We have, at times, in January, when 
business would permit, and in July and 
August, under like conditions, closed the 
doors at 5 o'clock p. m., giving oppor- 
tunity for earlier recreation. Likewise with 
a spirit of fairness which is very com- 
mendable, our people in various departments 
that are hard pressed for a few weeks in 
the fall and spring have shown a most com- 
mendable spirit in willingly giving their 
services for an extra hour a day. This give- 
and-take spirit which exists between em- 
ployer and employe is magnificent, and 
speaks a thousand times louder than words 
of the amicable relations existing in our in- 
stitution. 











Shadows of Philadelphia’s Shame 


By Carl Kelsey 


Philadelphia has not enjoyed in re- 
cent years the confidence of the coun- 
try in the conduct of her municipal af- 
fairs. Her citizens have not been satis- 
fied with the situation, but the prac- 
tical absence of a minority party has 
made it impossible for any such organi- 
zation as the Municipal League to make 
itself felt as a similar society has in Chi- 
cago. Just now, however, even Phila- 
delphians are asking where it will stop. 
They are gradually realizing that the 
integrity of the courts has been se- 
riously attacked, if indeed actual cor- 
ruption does not exist. 

For two or more years the complaints 
have been increasing about the char- 
acter of bail bonds accepted by cer- 


tain magistrates. Recently one of 
the chief offenders was brought to 
trial. It developed that the prin- 
cipal witness for the prosecution 
had suddenly sold his belongings 


and left the city. The court ruled 
that no other bonds could be in- 
troduced save those taken the day on 
which the witness had disappeared. It 
was shown that the accused had dis- 
played considerable favoritism in sev- 
eral cases, that he had discharged in one 
day 38 persons who on that day had 
been held to court by another magis- 
trate, etc. A ballot box stuffer who ran 
away to avoid trial, came back a couple 
of years later, and in the face of what 
seemed convincing evidence was dis- 
charged. It seems significant that he 
and many of his jurors have since been 
given public positions. 


The attention of the mayor was 
recently called to the evident pad- 
ding of the assessors’ list of vot- 


ers in certain wards. In one ward, 
in which there are many lodging 
houses, there were 5,852 names on 
the list, but ‘on election day only 2,- 
701 votes were cast, although last No- 
vember the same ward cast 4,355. The 
decrease is due to the activity of the 
mayor, who managed to infuse a good 
deal of new life into the police and also 
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to cause certain politicians to restrain 
too willing voters. In other wards, 
however, repeaters were in evidence. 
In the 13th it is said that one gang 
of 30 men cast some 1,000 votes dur- 
ing the day, the price for each vote ris- 
ing from 25 cents in the morning to 75 
in the late afternoon. 

The chief interest in the election was 
the proposal to authorize the increase 
of $16,000,000 in the city’s indebted- 
ness. The councils had passed this 
over the mayor’s veto and the machine 
ordered it passed, the people indicating 
their willingness by a vote of 127,056 to 
44,278. Some of the twelve measures 
proposed are public necessities; others 
smack of corrupt jobs. For this reason 
the mayor wished to have the proposals 
voted on separately, but the councils 
decided otherwise. 

The great activity of the Law and 
Order Society in raiding the “speak 
easies”’ and disreputable resorts, the- 
oretically unknown by the police, and 
securing plenty of evidence against 
them, puts the director of public 
safety in a very unenviable light before 
the community. Many are beginning 
to ask for what he is paid a salary of 
$10,000 a year. 

Mayor John Maver is making many 
friends (outside the organization) by 
his insistent efforts to give the city a 
clean administration. Many depart- 
ments are feeling his influence, and for 
this the public is grateful, although it 
is recognized that his hands are in a 
measure tied. The contrast with the 
previous administration is striking. 

There is great public dissatisfaction 
over the desire of the mayor to surren- 
der his office for a seat on the Supreme 
Court bench. No one doubts his abil- 
ity or his integrity, but criticism is 
caused by the fact that he would be 
succeeded in the mayoralty by a ma- 
chine politician whose acts seem to be 
entirely at the dictation of the machine. 

University of Pennsylvania. 








Association of Neighborhood Workers, New York City 


Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch, Editor 
26 Jones St., New York City 


Legislation Opposed by New York Social Workers 


By Gaylord S. White, Union Settlement. 


Whatever may have been _ the 
achievements or the shortcomings of 
the administration of Mayor Low, 
there is general agreement that the en- 
actment and enforcement of the tene- 
ment house law has marked a decided 
advance in municipal housekeeping. 
The only persons likely to dissent from 
this opinion are the interested builders 
and others whom the law compels, as 
one of the papers puts it, “to take into 
consideration human life as well as in- 
terest on their investments.” The ad- 
ministration of the new tenement house 
department by Mr. Robert W. de For- 
est was an object lesson in the conduct 
of a city department, and all interested 
in the welfare of tenement dwellers 
awaited with no little anxiety Mayor 
McClellan’s appointment of the new 
head of the department. The Tam- 
many selection proved to be Thomas C. 
T. Crain, a former city chamberlain. 

Mr. Crain took occasion soon after as- 
suming office to invite the cooperation 
of the settlement and other neighbor- 
hood workers and made clear his desire 
to secure a continuance of the friendly 
aid that had been given to Mr. de For- 
est by those whose work brings them 
in close touch with the needs of the ten- 
ement house population. These ad- 
vances, it is needless to say, have been 
welcomed; and it appears that there 
will be opportunity for immediate and 
active cooperation in legislative work 
if it is the commissioner’s desire to 
withstand attacks upon the law in the 
state legislature. 

Although defeated for the last two 
years in their attempts to amend the 
law, already the enemies of the tene- 
ment house act have returned to the 
charge. Five amendatory bills have 
been introduced at Albany, every one 
of which should be defeated. The 
most serious and perhaps the most in- 
sidious attack ever made upon the law 
is an attempt, in a bill of Senator Haw- 
kins, to confer broad discretionary 


power on the tenement house commis- 
sioner. The bill is so drawn as to per- 
mit the commissioner in the exercise of 
his discretion practically to nullify 
every section of the act so far as it re- 
lates to tenement houses in existence 
before April 11, 1901. He is em- 
powered to “modify, limit or suspend.” 
The bill has called forth a vigorous 
protest and its sponsor has gained an 
unenviable notoricty by reason of it. 
The other bills are not so sweeping in 
their attack, but threaten the health and 
safety of the tenement dwellers. One 
of these would permit non-fireproof 
tenement houses to be increased in 
height from six to seven stories. The 
result would be added danger from fire, 
increased congestion, and the cutting 
off, by just so much more, of the al- 
ready meager supply of light and air 
from the lower floor rooms and narrow 
streets. 

The remaining bills have to do with 
the remission of fines and penalties for 
the violation of the tenement house law, 
with the arrangement of fire-escapes, 
and with the use of abandoned drive- 
ways in tenement houses. The _ bill 
which would give the tenement house 
commissioner discretionary power to 
remit penalties, would undoubtedly cre- 
ate conditions similar to those of the 
building department prior to 1900, 
when out of 11,000 violations reported 
to the corporation counsel for prosecu- 
tion, penalties were collected in only 
four cases. Discretion was exercised 
and fines were remitted in 10,996 cases! 

Should the bill concerning _ fire-es- 
capes become law, the commissioner 
would be the sole judge as to the 
method of construction of such safe- 
guards. The bill which would permit 
the use of abandoned driveways is spe- 
cial legislation of the worse kind. It is 
said to have been introduced in the in- 
terest of the owner of a_ particular 
building in the borough of Brooklyn. 

The newspapers have paid their re- 
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spects to these bills and their authors in 
no uncertain terms. The “Evening 
Journal,’ which supported the Mc- 
Clellan ticket in the last election, does 
not hesitate to call four of these bills 
“schemes to promote graft, to destroy 
life, to develop consumption, to injure 
the poor.” It is a far cry from the 
“Journal” to the “Evening Post,” but 
there one hears the same note of con- 
demnation. An editorial says: “The 
passage of these measures would mean 
the undoing of years of the most un- 
selfish and self-sacrificing labor on the 
part of men and women who obtained 
the present enlightened housing laws. 
A success at Albany now would signify 
that selfish and sordid builders and 
owners can have their way without re- 
gard to considerations of morality and 
humanity.” 

The Neighborhood Workers’ Asso- 
ciation, including nearly all the settle- 
ments and many others engaged in so- 
cial service, at a recent meeting adopted 
resolutions concerning the bills, and au- 
thorized its tenement house committee 
to prosecute a vigorous campaign of 
opposition. The resolutions, after re- 
citing the dangers threatened by the 
proposed amendments, go so far as to 
say: ‘Resolved, that we are opposed 
to any tampering with the present ten- 
ement house law, being convinced that 
its faithful enforcement is all that is 
needed reasonably to protect the inter- 
ests of landlords and tenants.” 

It is reassuring to have Governor 
Odell express himself, as he did 
through his secretary in a recent letter, 
in the following terms: “The gov- 
ernor does not anticipate that any legis- 
lation will .be enacted at this session 
which will imperil the effectiveness of 
the present tenement house law.” 

Two other legislative matters that 
have been. receiving the attention of 
those interested in social conditions are 
a bill which authorizes the use of parks 
(except Central Park) for the erection 
of buildings for temporary school pur- 
poses, and a bill to authorize the city to 
establish and maintain municipal club 
houses for boys. 

Mayor McClellan 


has repeatedly 
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given evidence of his determination to 
provide adequate school accommoda- 
tions. At present some 44,000 children 
in the borough of Manhattan are in 
part time classes. Of these, 30,000 live 
on the lower east side, and the mayor 
cast his eye on Corlear’s Hook Park. 
Seward Park and Hamilton Fish Park 
as offering the opportunity for the erec- 
tion of buildings, to be used as tempo- 
rary school houses. These parks and 
playgrounds have been won too dearly 
to be surrendered, and Charles B. Sto- 
ver of the outdoor recreation league, 
which was instrumental in securing the 
playgrounds, organized a committee 
which visited the mayor to protest 
against his plan. The mayor, how- 
ever, did not seem greatly im- 
pressed with the demonstration and 
since that time a bill has passed the 
state senate authorizing such use of 
the parks. 

Conferences of protest attended by 
representatives of many organizations 
have been held at the East Side 
Civic Club, with Mr. Stover as 
chairman, and at the City Club, with 
Lawrence Veiller, ex-deputy tenement 
house commissioner, as chairman. 
The opponents of the bill, while 
in accord with the mayor in his desire 
to provide adequately for all children 
of school age, believe that this end can 
be accomplished without encroaching 
on the parks. The bill, to quote from 
resolutions passed at the conference at 
the City Club, “creates a greater evil 
than the evil sought to be remedied.” 
It is greatly to be feared that buildings 
once erected will never be removed, al- 
though they are described in the bill as 
“temporary.” The alternative, in the 
most needy section of the city proposed 
by those who are fighting the bill, is the 
use of the vacant spaces under the new 
East River bridge and certain pieces of 
city property along the river front. 
Suitable buildings also could be rented 
or private property acquired to solve 
the problem. It would seem little 
short of a crime to deprive the densely 
crowded lower east side of its too few 
breathing spaces. 

It remains to say a word about the 
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bill providing for municipal club houses 
for boys. This bill authorizes the city 
to establish and maintain club houses 
for boys. The control is vested in 
boards of management appointed by the 
borough president in each borough and 
provides that not less than $20,000 shall 
be appropriated for the purpose in each 
borough. These managers are to have 
the power to make leases and contracts, 
fix salaries and disburse all moneys. 
Considerable criticism has been 
aroused by the bill and some opposi- 
tion has been organized. It is, to say 
the least, unnecessary. If enacted and 
carried out, it would tend to parallel the 
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work the board of education~is doing 
in its evening recreation centers; but 
the board of education is ignored in the 
bill. The appointive power might be 
abused; and the lack of safeguards in 
the organization of the work would cer- 
tainly open the way for questionable 
practices. The possibilities of the 
thing are interesting, particularly from 
the point of view of the politician eager 
for more rewards to dispense to the 
faithful. It appears to be a _thor- 
oughly undesirable piece of legislation, 
and even if its ostensible object were 
dsirable, as presented the bill is crude 
and incomplete. 


Thc Social Settlement and the Trade Union 
By Phillip Davis, Ladies’ Garment Workers’ District Council of Philadelphia 


Contributed Through the College Settlement Association Depart- 


ment. 


The motto of the settlement has al- 
ways been to help people really to help 
themselves. The people will do that 
best in proportion, as their economic 
footing is surest. The economic 
ground, let there be no mistake about 
it, is still the battleground. Here life’s 
struggle is hardest. Here the arrayed 
forces are grimmest. The settlement 
cannot hope to stop the fighting, even 
in its own neighborhood. But perhaps 
it can act as mediator or see, at least, 
that the fighting is done fairly. 

The settlement resident has figured 
prominently as umpire in many a good- 
matured contest on the playground. 
Why not have the kind of resident in 
a settlement who could act as referee 
in the industrial contests of the neigh- 
borhood, as well? If it is really the 
business of the settler, as Miss Addams 
once suggested, to act in the capacity of 
the big brother, protecting his little 
brother from being “bullied,” what 
case is more urgent than this: 

Imagine your Italian or Jewish girl 
of the neighborhood pitted against her 
employer. Can you conceive any op- 
ponent in any contest at a greater dis- 
advantage? Unequal in strength, in- 
ferior in intellect, unacquainted with 


Myrta L. Jones, Editor 


the language of the land, often entirely 
unknown, this working girl is, never- 
theless, expected to fight her battles 
and hold her own against the employer 
who is her superior in all these respects. 
If fight they must, I plead for a better 
economic equipment, a stronger fight- 
ing chance for this working girl. 

Such pleas have been made _ ever 
since the present industrial era, or capi- 
talist regime, dawned on society. But 
society, cramped by the mischievous 
laissez faire doctrine, has chosen to 
look on in silence, religiously refraining 
from interfering in this unequal eco- 
nomic struggle, as though it were but 
a cock-fight between two different 
breeds. 

Fortunately the more intelligent 
working people resorted to methods of 
their own. They sought their strength 
in union—the consequence of which is 
the trade union movement of past and 
present centuries. 

To-day, even the least intelligent and 
poorest classes of the working people 
are having recourse to the same means 
of self-help and improvement. So that 
in the poorest neighborhoods, where 
the settlement is frequently situated, a 
certain number of trade unions are to 
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be found. The condition of such neigh- 
borhoods, however, while not being en- 
tirely unorganized, is painfully disor- 
ganized. Such unions as_ exist are 
teeble and weak and tottering, often be- 
cause of their failure to secure the very 
ground to stand on. 

Why should not the settlement find 
these out and welcome them in _ its 
quarters, as it welcomes other clubs 
and societies of the neighborhood? I 
shudder to think of the dreary, cold 
room in which are closeted three or 
four hundred persons within a stone 
throw of the comfortable, spacious, 
often unused rooms of the settlement. 

Hull House has harbored trade 
unions for many years. So has the 
University settlement of New York. 
Why should not all settlements do it? 
Let every settlement search out the 
trade organizations of the neighborhood 
and extend to them its cordial hospi- 
tality. Let it be a sheltering home for 
them, 

Yet this is not all. Harboring trade 
unions is settlement charity, not settle- 
ment activity. The weak trade unions 
of foreigners in any neighborhood— 
and it is of these, especially, that I 
speak here—lack not only the ground 
to stand on, but the men and women to 
fight their battles. They are wanting 
in leadership, wanting in knowledge of 
parliamentary procedure, wanting in 
the principles of associated life. Why, 
I ask further, should not the settlement 
search out liberal-minded men and 
women, with sound economic training, 
who would take an active interest in 
such trade unions, and cooperate with 
them? A man of real power is sure 
to win the confidence of its members. 
Such a man can, in time, exert a far- 
reaching influence over the methods of 
the union. I say this to allay the pre- 
judice, often cropping out against the 
trade union. I sincerely believe that 
these prejudices are the result, not of 
the aims and objects of the trade union, 
but of some of its methods. No one 
can really oppose the doctrine of a liv- 
ing wage, or the gradual reduction of 
the hours of labor, or the improvement 
of shop conditions. 
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The trade union, moreover, especi- 
ally in those trades characteristic of set- 
tlement neighborhoods, the clothing 
trade, for example, has other objects 
which are particularly dear to the set- 
tlement—such as the abolition of the 
sweatshop system, of child labor and 
the speedy enactment of laws regulat- 
ing conditions -of sanitation and safety 
in the factories of the neighborhood. 
Were the settlement and the trade 
union of its neighborhood to cooperate 
in these matters, as they easily could, 
if they were in closer touch with one 
another, how much sooner they could 
look forward to the disappearance of 
the sweating system. Some  settle- 
ments have already done this, with- 
out in the least impairing other 
branches of their work. Why should 
not all settlements of the country do it? 


Cities and Their Culture Re- 
sources 


In opening his course of lectures at 
the London School of Economics, Prof. 
Patrick Geddes took his point of de- 
parture from Beston. “Finding its 
physical life impeded and deteriorated 
by crowding and want of air,” it 
“forthwith surveyed all the surround- 
ing swamps and wastes, set a great 
landscape gardener to work, and at a 
stroke possessed itself of 11,000 acres 
of parks and recreation grounds—more 
than double our London total.” He 
urged the importance of “regional sur- 
vey,” the study in detail of all the con- 
ditions of a locality. 


“There are,” he said, “types and genera 
of cities, as of plants. There was the city 
which had grown up round a harbor, the 
estuarine city which supplied a large region 
with goods coming by water, the acropolis 
city based on a rock fortress sufficiently far 
inland to be immune from piracy, the castle- 
abbey city like Edinburgh, aristocratic in 
type, still with a vein of reflection due to 
the speculative life of the old monks, and the 
cathedral-burgher type like Glasgow, where 
a shrine first produced a town, and a strong, 
democratic, burgher community sprang up to 
supply its needs. Each town grew accord- 
ing to its seed type, and observation, com- 
parison, and study could alone enable us to 
cultivate a richer and fuller type of civic 
life.” 








From Social Settlement Centers 


University of Pennsylvania Chris. 


tian Settlement 


Eighty-two students and five professors 
have been working at the settlement during 
the present year. The student workers meet 
once a month for a discussion of settlement 
topics, one of which was: “Is it our aim to 
lift the boys out of the artisan class, or to in- 
spire them to become leaders in the class?” 

An important new feature of the work 
this year is a class in Settlement Problems 
and Methods conducted - the director, Mr. 
i B. Byall, and Mr. T. S. Evans, the Y. 

C. A. secretary m the university. At 
next monthly meeting the questions of 
getting at the home through the boy and 
whether to get the boy out of his present 
environment or to inspire him to improve 
his environment will be discussed. 

The 


new clubs are being organized at 
Twenty-sixth and Catharine streets, some 
distance from the Settlement House. The 


boys of this neighborhood came and asked 
that a club might be started for them. They 
said they could pay the rent if the students 
would do the rest. A few days later they 
called again to say that they had forty pros- 


pective members. It is a fact not generally 
known that the boys over the city have 
small clubs of their own run in their own 


One of our members said a few days 
ago: “If we didn’t have this club we would 
have one in some back room and spend 
the time drinking and gambling and shoot- 
ing craps.” 

One boy said: “A lot o’ us fellers couldn’t 
read ner spell when we joined the club, en 
now we kin do both.” 

Another said to a new 
ought ter seen us three 
we was civilized.” 

A police officer said: 
does not trouble us half 
the club opened.’ 

Recently one of the boys defined “ghost” 
as a person who is a little too good to go to 
the bad place and a little too bad to go to 
the good place and never gets anywhere 


way. 


“You 
before 


student: 
years ago 


“The neighborhood 
so much as before 


A LETTER FROM THE BOYS TO THE STUDENT. 


“When. you come down here and organize 
a class you have full charge, and when the 
boys don’t do their part it is up to you to 
call them down. 

“Let the boys pick their study, and when 
they have picked it see that they live up 
to it. 

“We want a student who comes down regu- 
lar, and not every now and then; if you 
do not find your boys go and look them 


). 

ag you find the boys are successful in 
their studies shorten the class for an even- 
ing and take them over to see the Houston 
Club Trophy Room, the Wistar Institute, 
Chemical Laboratory and any other places 
of interest that’s over there. 


“When you come down butt right in and 
make yourself acquainted. 
“Respectfully, 
“MIKE BARRETT, 
“JoHN FItTzPATRICK, 
“Henry RANKIN, 
“Committee.” 


Greenwich House, N. Y. 


The second annual report of Greenwich 
House contains a very interesting resumé of 
its purpose and activities, written by its di- 
rector, Mrs. Simkhovitch. ‘What is our ob- 
ject? Simply this: To make Jones street 
one of the most desirable streets to live on 
in New York.” There is danger in extend- 
ing club work so far as to hinder settle- 
ments from taking fresh opportunities in 
other lines, which are constantly springing up 
from the social life of a neighborhood. 

Greenwich House has published a Ten- 
ants’ Manual for the use of tenants or tene- 
ment house workers, which gives a con- 
densed survey of the laws and municipal de- 
partmental regulations which affect tene- 
ment dwellers. The incumbent of the set- 
tlement fellowship this year is investigating 
the standard of living in the neighborhood 
of the settlement. Besides the fellowship, 
Greenwich House maintains a_ scholarship 
which provides an opportunity for a young 
man or woman to take a year’s training 
preparatory to entering a permanent position 
in settlement work. The Committee on So- 
cial Investigations are making studies for 
publication of the social conditions of the 
colored quarter, and causes for the high 
death rate of the ward in which the settle- 
ment is located. 


Hale House Boston 


Edward Everett Hale opens the report of 
Hale House, Boston, with a “Foreword,” 
bearing on the part settlements may take in 
bettering city government. They are “one 
of a system of agencies which are meeting 
the great public necessities of the American 
cities as no other agencies do.” He would 
encourage regular ward meetings for the 
discussion of sanitary conditions and how to 
help improve them. The report also in 
cludes a history of Hale House which, it is 
interesting to note, was an outgrowth of 
the Tolstoi Club, organized by Dr. Hale 
that young men in various walks of life 
should “touch elbows together” in studying 
matters of civic interest. 


Alumnae Settlement, N. Y. 


The personal, homelike atmosphere of the 
Alumne Settlement, New York, pervades 
the sketch of its work, written by its experi- 
enced head worker, Dr. Jane E. Robbins. It 
is supported by many small contributions 
from the Normal College Alumnz. The 
settlement has grown from a nucleus of a 
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small kindergarten to be a vital center of 
neighborhood life. Their small library has a 
circulation of 1,000 books each month. “We 
class as educational the story-telling, which 
is a constant element in our work. Only one 
child in a group of fifty recognized the 
story of Samson, and Buffalo Bill and San- 
dow were suggested as the probable heroes 
of the tale.” 


Elizabeth Peabody House, Boston 


The Elizabeth Peabody House, Boston, 
concentrates its effort upon the youngest 
children and mothers, with the kindergar- 
ten as the basis of its work. Its report, 
however, shows that its social, industrial and 
educational work is being shared by all ages. 
The Educational Center in the neighboring 
public school has been a greatly added 
power for good, and the settlement is co- 
operating in every way to extend its influ- 
ence in the neighborhood. 


Settlement Pictures 


Hiram House evidently believes that “see- 
ing is believing,” for its unique report con- 
sists of a handsomely illustrated pamphlet, 
with the story of their work told entirely by 
pictures. Kingsley House, Pittsburg, has 
also issued a picture supplement to its “Rec- 
ord” for April. 


At Smaller Centers 


Neighborhood social centers in small com 
munities are often as necessary and useful 
as those in large cities. Huntsville, Ala., has 
a social and educational work greatly ap- 
preciated by the thousand people who profit 
by it. The building given by Mrs.. C. H. 
McCormick of Chicago to supplement the 
church work adds the valuable equipment of 
social, club and reading rooms. 

At the Orange Valley Settlement, New 
Jersey, a club of Italian working boys and 
girls, which includes a blacksmith, a plum- 
ber and hatter, presented the play of “Miles 
Standish” very successfully. 


Browning Hall, London 


The fundamental idea of the Robert 
3rowning Settlement, London, of which our 
contributor, F. Herbert Stead, M. A., is the 
warden, has been from the first to scatter res- 
ident households through the neighborhood, 
“like currants in a cake.” But for single or 
temporary men residents there has long been 
needed a central residence, which is now to 
be supplied next to the Browning Club 
House, where a well-built dwelling of a 
dozen rooms, a small garden, fernery and 
aviary has been secured. There are enough 
helpers previously living in private apart- 
ments to defray the working force of the 
house. The Browning Club has paid its 
way from the first and contributes a tenth 
of its income to reduce the debt on its build 
ing. The Browning Tavern has recovered 
its initial losses and bids fair to pay a sub- 
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stantial~rent to the settlement, besides fur- 
nishing refreshments for settlement oc- 
casions at practically cost price. 

The close grasp which the settlement pos- 
sesses on the life of the neighborhood is in- 
dicated by the following facts: It has a 
men’s meeting of over 300 enrolled mem- 
bers, a women’s meeting limited to 1,200, a 
Fellowship of Followers of 200, a Cripples’ 
Parlor of 160, and about 1,000 children in 
other agencies. In eight years it has sent 
3,159 people for a stay in the country, and 
has secured 9,606 days’ outings. Its Poor 
Men’s Lawyers have given 13,000 free con- 
sultations ; its medical mission has given 38,- 
556 free consultations. It has arranged nine 
courses of University Extension Lectures 
with 19,761 attendances. More than 2,000 
households connected with the settlement 
are scattered over more than 300 streets. 
Street-Friends and Ward-Friends are form- 
ing a network of neighborliness. Members 
of the settlement have served on public 
bodies, two as poor law guardians, seven as 
school managers, including two chairmen of 
school groups, eight as borough councillors, 
including the mayor of the borough in 1902- 
3. Its district, Walworth, contains the cen- 
ter of the county of London. It is the heart 
of the Heart of Empire. It is also the most 
densely peopled metropolitan parliamentary 
division. The borough of Southwark, of 
which it is a part, has the densest population 
of any borough in London, contains the 
poorest districts in the capital, and has the 
greatest proportion of aged pauperism of 
any Poor Law Union in England and 
Wales. With a population of 206,000, the 
borough has not a single park. It is “pock- 
marked with public houses.” 


Chicago Commons 


The Chicago Commons settlement work 
has always fostered cooperation between 
groups of people within the neighborhood 
who have a common interest in helping each 
other, and also that of outside clubs and cir- 
cles who are helped as much by lending a 
hand. 

The support of the day nursery at Chi- 
cago Commons has been withdrawn by the 
discontinuance of the Matheon Club of 
West Side young women, which established 
and in large part has sustained the work 
for six years. On hearing that the nursery 
might have to be abandoned unless special 
provision for its support could be secured, 
the Progressive Club of neighborhood young 
women immediately and unanimously stood 
in the breach by offering $50 for its main- 
tenance during the coming year. Their esti- 
mate of the value of its work is shared by 
all who know of it. Its abandonment would 
not only deprive the very needy children of 
the only care they can get while their 
mothers are at work, but will add worry to 
the work of these brave women if it does not 
prevent them from continuing to earn their 
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livelihood. Are there not enough women’s 
clubs or mothers meeting in churches to pro- 
vide the $100 a month needed to help these 
working mothers help themselves and their 
children? 

As great an emergency confronts our 
“Camp Commons” outing work this sum- 
mer. The beautiful meadow on the Penny 
farm at Elgin, where the camp under Mr 
Henry F. Burt’s efficient direction has been so 
happily and successfully conducted for sev- 
eral years, can no longer be loaned us for 
the purpose. A suitable site in that locality, 
where the children of our neighbors have 
won so many firm friends, should be per- 
manently secured for the camp. At least ten 
acres or more should be purchased and a 
plain house, affording frequently needed 
shelter, should be built this spring. The en 
tire cost need not exceei $5,000. What divi- 
dends such an investment would yield not 
only in the health, happiness and uplift of 
200 or more children every summer, but in 
the rest and outing of wornout mothers and 
convalescent sick folk who could be sent 
thirty *miles away from their burdens so 
readily and cheaply. 

The site of our little rented playground 
across the street from the house has at 
tracted the attention of the public school 
authorities to the desirability of that whole 
block as the location for the new Washing 
ton schoolhouse. The maintenance of this 
play space next summer is, therefore, more 
necessary than ever. For if we continue to 
demonstrate its need and value, it will surely 
aid the effort to secure ample space and 
equipment for the play of 5,000 children sur- 
rounding our two practically yardless 
schools. To maintain apparatus and a com- 
petent director will cost, with rd rent of the 
ground for five months, only $500. To de- 
prive this neediest child life of its only play 
space, and in prospect of getting a perma- 
nent public provision for it, is a responsibil- 
ity the settlement dare not assume and yet 
must share with those who can help main- 
tain. 

Independents to “Ward Organ- 
ization’ 

The following action of our Seventeenth 
Ward Community Club not only speaks for 
itself but for the efficiency and permanency 
of the political work done by the independ- 
ent voters of this great ward headed up in 
this club. It is a well deserved tribute to the 
character and competence of the alderman 
elected as a Democrat, who has ably repre- 
sented its whole people in the City Council 
and on its judiciary and other important 
committees. 

To the Delegates of Our Republican Ward 

Convention: 

By a unanimous resolution of the 
munity Club, the Secretary was 
to send you a testimonial of the 


Com 
instructed 
club’s ap- 
rather 


preciation of your recent action (or 
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among them was recognition of the public’s 
interest in the matter, and of the propriety 
of returning a faithful servant in office to 
that office. It augurs, we believe, for bet- 
ter times, and a better and higher spirit in 
parties. 

We believe your party is entitled to a high 
credit mark for your attitude at this time 


To Neighboring Buyers and 
Sellers 


[his club has issued two bulletins on 
home trading, which are uniquely suggest- 
ive. Of their neighbors, the Buyers, they 
ask, among other things: 

Do you say that “business is business” and 
that you must trade where you can save the 
“last cent?” If so, are you any better than 
the employes’ boss, who refuses shorter 
hours or fair wages to his men on the 
ground that “business will not allow it?” 

It is time for us to recognize that every 
good move costs something, and that do- 
ing sensible things that cost something is the 
best “business” we can be about. It is not 
meant hereby that one can make all their 
purchases at home and ignore down town 
stores entirely, especially as to larger and 
more costly articles. Still, we can do our 
part to encourage the gradual building up 
of home trading in all ordinary articles by 
buying what we feel that we can afford to 
buy at home. Remember that it should be 
a pleasure to pay such price to a neighbor 
as will enable him to earn a decent living. 

If we want to get back to old neighbor- 
ship relations (which our fathers and moth- 
ers had in the earlier day, but which we have 
almost entirely lost), one of the first steps 
to be taken is to trade in our home ward. 


To Our Neighbors, the Storekeepers: 


Yes, we advised our people in “Club Bul- 
letin No. 1” to trade at home. Now, has it 
occurred to you that there is much for you 
to do to encourage home trading? Do you 
keep your store clean? your goods fresh? 

Do you recognize that your usefulness to 
your patrons lies in your service to them— 
in giving them the full benefit of your ex 
perience for a moderate and fair profit to 
you? 

Do you on the other hand have the inde- 
pendence of kindly cautioning your custom- 
ers where you plainly see that they are mak- 
ing a mistake, content to wait for time and 
their experience to justify your advice? 

Do you in your private life among your 
neighbors reflect the honesty and frankness 
that will give them added confidence in you 
as a conscientious dealer? 

Do you recognize that you cannot expect 
the community to be interested in your wel- 
fare if you are not interested in its welfare 
and progress? By attending public meet- 
ings where vital public issues are concerned 

—not merely which concern _ street pave- 
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ments, etc., and your own pocketbook? By 
non-action) in respect to the aldermanic is- 
sue. 

While not pretending to know all the 
considerations which have moved you in this 
respect, we are satisfied that not the least 
doing your duty, not only in registering and 
voting, but by your positive efforts to reason 
with your neighbors to vote for fearless and 
independent men? 

Do you decline to say that you are “not 
in politics,” or that such open conduct will 

“hurt your business,” etc., and earn the con- 
tempt of your neighbors? and do you under- 
stand that sooner or later the community 
will hold you to ultimate account; that it 
pays to be a fearless man and a real citizen 
all the time, whether it costs you something 
or not? 

Until the shopkeepers of our ward have 
lived these few and necessary rules of life 
and business, they need not expect that 
“home trading” will return to them. 
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SOCIAL FUNCTION OF MUSICAL ART. 


It is a sign of better times coming to find 
an organization so strictly devoted to its 
high art as the Apollo Musical Club of 
Chicago, practically recognizing its social 
function. For the fourth winter it offered 
to the people of our Seventeenth ward a 
gift such as it only had to give in the re- 
cital of the oratorio of the ‘‘Messiah.” So 
great has become the demand for admission 
at 25 cents each that the sale of tickets was 


‘restricted this year to the office of the settle. 


ment. Nearly 100 voices from the superb 
chorus, led by its own director and accom- 
panist and supported by volunteer soloists, 
met the enthusiastic response of as many 
people as could safely crowd into our audi- 
torium. It must be a matter of satisfaction 
to the Apollo Club thus to meet the de- 
mand which itself has created for the best 
music among those who need it the most. 
The proceeds of the recital will promote the 
growing musical work of the house. 


Current Articles of Social Interest 
The Triumph of the Australian Labor Party 


As an industrial experiment station, 
a remote spot where labor inventions 
and improvements may be tried and 
tested without immediate danger to the 
watchers from over the seas, Australia 
is now attracting the attention of the 
world. As military experts look to In- 
dian Head to learn from the target 
tests the value of the new big guns and 
armor plate, so jabor leaders, concen- 
trate their gaze upon the island conti- 
nent as the proving ground where the 
new ordinance of industry may be first 
condemned or approved. 

It is, therefore, as this “proving 
ground” of theory and practice which 
may profoundly influence the rest of 
the world, that the advance and tri- 
umph of the Australian Labour party is 
watched with extraordinary interest. 

As given by Reuter in the London 
Daily News, the situation is graphically 
this: 
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The striking success of the labor party is 
shown at a glance. In the Senate, the party 
is more than doubled, and in the House 13 
seats have been gained. The total strength 
of the labor party is raised from 24 to 46. 

The ministerialists in the House have lost 
5 and the opposition 1 seat. The number 
of members returned to the House has been 
increased, owing to growth of population, 
from 75 to 82. 

“The individual members of the labor 
party,” the News continues,” are many of 
them men of strong personality, and, though 
their horizon may be somewhat limited, are 
reasonable and intelligent of perception, and 
in their personal habits, austere. They are 
not to be confounded with mere agitators. 
The party are absolutely self-centered and 
self-contained, owing allegiance to no politi- 
cal master, and ever ready to throw their 
sword into the scale to achieve their objects 
when the regular parliamentary parties are 
fairly evenly divided. 

“The local effects of the increased labor 
strength will inevitably be the enlarged gov- 
ernment regulation of private employment, 
including the farming industry, in the direc- 
tion of extending the area for the payment of 
a compulsory minimum wage, the official 
recognition of unions, with possibly compul- 
sory preference of unionists for employment, 
the limitation of hours of labor, compulsory 
arbiration on the lines adopted by New Zea- 
land, increased stringency in connection with 
the white Australian movement and regard- 
ing alien immigration restriction, discrimina- 
tion against foreign vessels doing coastal 
trade, and generally Australia for present 
Australians and no one else. 








to 


Tribute to Trust or to Union? 


The dollar, dollar and a half or two 
dollars additional which you and I have 
had to pay for each ton of coal we used 
this winter usually is set down as a 
“tribute to organized labor,” or, more 
mildly, as a “contribution toward a 
higher scale of life for the miners.” 

In what light there may be from the 
figures given by Guy Warfield in the 
March “World’s Work,” we may dis- 
cover quite another receiver for our 
“tribute” or our “contribution.” 

Mr. Warfield, who made a first-hand 
study especially for “World’s Work” 
by living with the miners and working 
in the mines as a non-union miner, 
says: 

I asked President J. L. Crawford, of the 
People’s Coal Company of Scranton, famous 
for selling coal at $20 a ton during the strike: 

“Are you sorry the strike occurred? Are 
you satisfied with the awards of the commis- 
sion?” ae 

“I’m not kicking,” he replied to both ques- 
tions. se 

I asked other individual operators the same 
question. I found them more wary. They 
would talk little. 

But here are the financial results of the 
strike a year after its close: The coal that 
would have been mined if no strike had oc- 
curred was, according to the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission, about 25,000,000 tons. 
Thus the miners forfeited about $25,000,000 
in wages. This same commission awarded 
the miners, when they settled the strike, a 
wage increase which, including the sliding 
“cale, is estimated at its highest to be 18 
pe. cent. This increases the present wage 
cost of mining to $1.18 and the total cost of 
mining to $2.18 per ton, the costs other than 
wages amounting to about $1. ; 

“Before the strike the average selling price 
of coal at tidewater was about $3.60 per 
ton. A year later this price averaged $4.90 
per ton. : 

“At $4.90 per ton, with the cost of produc- 
tion $2.18, the operators’ profits to-day may 
be estimated at $2.72. At $3.60 per ton, 
with the cost of production at $2, their 
profits before the strike were about $1.60 
per ton, or about $1.12 less than now. Since 
the settlement of the strike the coal com- 
panies have produced more than 70,000,000 
tons of coal, which have been distributed in 
the market for something in excess of 
$75,000,000 more than would have been re- 
ceived by the operators at the prices prevail- 
ing before the strike. v 

“About $75,000,000 additional for their coal 
as a direct result from the strike—this is the 
financial prize of the operators. 
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“Arbitration or no arbitration, the operator 
has realized that a strike enriches him. The 
public pays the cost of the strike in the 
increased price of coal. The operators win; 
the public loses.” 

As the Chicago Tribune pertinently 
comments, “In other words, wages 
have gone up 18 per cent and profits 
68.” Where is that mine owner who 
was afraid of being driven out of busi- 
ness by the “exorbitant demands of the 
rapacious trades unionist ?’ ” 


Trade Unions in Petticoats 


With “Trade Unions in Petticoats,” 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly for March 
gives an interesting history and state- 
ment of present condition of the Chi- 
cago workingwomen’s organization. 

Initiated less than twenty years ago by 
Mrs. Lizzie Swank Holmes, the Woman's 
Labor Movement developed in Chicago as 
nowhere else in the country—developed into 
a complete and powerful ‘system, compris- 
ing an overwhelming majority of the 
workers in twenty-six different trades, and 
embracing an aggregate membership of 
35,000 women. 

As a direct result of these organizations 
the wages of women have increased from a 
minimum of ten to a maximum of 40 
per cent. Their working day has been re- 
duced from a basis of sixty hours per week 
and upwards, to a minimum limit of fifty- 
three hours per week, with ample pay for 
overtime. Child labor has been totally abol- 
ished in those industries where it had long 
been most flagrant, and in the few instances 
where it yet remains it is doomed to an 
early death, so unremitting is the war now 
being waged against it. Along with these 
have come radical sanitary improvements— 
larger and better ventilated shops, and, not 
least important, a generous and well-regu- 
lated allotment of holidays and half-holidays. 
The inter-relationship of employer and em- 
ployee has been reduced to a complex system 
of rules and agreements mutually binding 
and reciprocally effective, which the mil- 
lionaire proprietor cannot disregard with 
less impunity than may the young girl 
toiler in his shop or mill, To-day neither 
the clothing manufacturer, nor the steam 
laundry proprietor, nor the brass founder, 
nor the pork packer, nor any of two score 
other employers, can dismiss an apprentice 
girl without the full consent and approval 
of the “lady” walking delegate of the latter’s 
union. He cannot deduct a penny from her 
wages for the breakage of tools, or “dock” 
her for tardiness unless the “lady” walking 
delegate is convinced of the justice of his 
claim. 

With two exceptions, there is no line of 
feminine industry in all Cook County to-day 
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which is not more or less thoroughly union- 
ized, and feminine industry nowadays means 
necessarily any industry. The United Gar- 
ment Workers have 8,000 members, the 
Horse Shoe Nail Makers have fifty, the 
Laundresses’ Union boasts 2,500 women and 
girls, the Feather Duster Makers, 100. The 
Paper Box Makers number 5,000 against the 
Brass Foundry girls, with their two-months’- 
old “baby” union of fifty-two. The two ex- 
ceptions mentioned are the Servant Girls and 
the Stenographers, and they are exceptions 
only because no well directed plan of action 
has as yet been put forth in their behalf. 

The Chicago papers report that many 
women have become such enthusiastic 
“unionists” that clubs have been formed 
by girls, who take oath that they will 
be wooed and won only by men bearing 
union cards. Cupid on a sympathetic 
strike ! 


A Chimera to Run With the Ele- 
phant and the Donkey? 


With the elephant and the donkey, 
which have become recognized as the 
pen and ink hieroglyphs to represent 
the two leading political parties, John 
H. Raftery evidently would set up the 
chimera as the symbol of the politico- 
labor party. 

“For all who build upon the concrete 
and enduring efficiency of politico-labor 
influences in election campaigns,’ he 
says in The Voter for March, the 
stability, sincerity and cohesiveness of 
amalgamated labor, whether as to class 
loyalty or political consistency, does 
not amount to a tinker’s damn.” 

Finding from the experience of prac- 
practical politicians that “union labor 
outside of its own normal scope has no 
more cohesion or stability than a rope 
of sand,” he discounts the political 
hopes of Hearst and other vaunted 
“champions of labor.” 

“The truth is,” says Raftery, “that 
the rank and file of organized labor in 
the United States is infinitely superior 
in moral rectitude, in mental poise, in 
respect for law and genuine patriotism 
to the self-seeking, grasping, boodling 
poseurs and thieves who are recognized 
and authorized as ‘labor leaders.’ But 
unhappily the leaders stand forth as 
exemplars of the policies and beliefs of 
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their followers. The best, most irre- 
proachable—perhaps the most honestly 
disposed leader labor has had in recent 
years is John Mitchell.” 

Always concise and pithy, The Voter 
keeps a keen eye on the political situa- 
tion both in local Chicago affairs and 
throughout the country. 

The editor of The Voter, Henry Bar- 
rett Chamberlain, is well known for 
his versatility as a newspaper man. He 
was war correspondent of the Chicago 
Record in Cuba during the Spanish 
war, and left daily newspaper work to 
become secretary of the Municipal 
Voters’ League. 


Summer Cottages at Macatawa, 
Mich., to Rent for the Season 


Recently built cottage, furnished seven rooms and 
bathroom with running water, on Lake Mich gan 
shore, south of Macatawa, seven hours from Chicago 
by Graham & Morton daily line steamers. Fine site 
between lake and woods. Apply ‘‘ COTTAGE,” care 
The Commons, 180 Grand Ave., Chicago. 


Lake front cottage, Macatawa Park, seven rooms, 
double veranda, running water, partially furnished 


if desired. Apply “COTTAGE,” care The Commons, 
180 Grand Ave., Chicago. 
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Books of Civic and Industrial Interest Reviewed 


Industrial So- 
The Macmillan 


Studies in the Evolution of 
ciety. By Richard T. Ely. 
Co. Price $1.25 net. 

In this latest volume of the “Citizen’s 
Library” Prof. Ely has added another valua- 
ble contribution to the popular understand- 
ing of the industrial situation. It supple- 
ments the many conspicuous services he has 
rendered in the development of American 
political economy. His book is all the more 
practically useful for not being as exact- 
ingly and exhaustively devoted to the evo- 
lution of industrv, for which reason it has 
been severely reviewed by at least one critic. 
But Prof. Ely’s evident purpose was to 
write a series of studies of the social aspects 
of industrial evolution. This he has ad- 
mirably and adequately succeeded in doing. 
It is a real service to show more widely, as 
he has so well done in his general survey, 
that present problems are the result of the 
evolution in industry, the history of which 
he so interestingly and suggestively sketches. 


Both sides of the ethical controversy over 
competition are fairly stated. But some- 
times it seems as though the competitive 


principle as conceived by the author is so 
restricted in his view of its operation as not 
to be the real force to be reckoned with i 
trade. On the other hand, a defense of its 
restriction against the charge of bringing 
about race deterioration is one of the most 
valuable contributions of the book. In treat- 
ing such problems of industrial evolution as 
monopolies, municipal ownership, concentra- 
tion and diffusion of wealth, inheritance of 
property, and the evolution of public ex- 
penditure, the author puts every reader un- 
der obligation to him in adding the careful 
analysis and summary of the voluminous 
teport of the United States Industrial Com- 
mission, which covers so many of these 
points, as well as the present situation of 
labor. The ethical emphasis increases to- 
ward the close of the volume as it is laid 
upon “industrial peace,” “industrial liberty” 
and “the widening and deepening range of 
ethical obligation.” In the course of this 
development, a critique of Prof. J. Mark 
Baldwin's “Social and Ethical Interpretation 
of Mental Development” is introduced. The 
volume closes with a resumé on the pos- 
sibilities of social reform. 

All these studies are very valuably supple- 
mented by statistical tabulations and dia- 
grams, bibliographical footnotes and sum- 
maries, and appendices and indices most use- 
ful for reference. 


“Long Will; A Romance.” By Florence 
Converse. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Illus- 
trated, crown, 8vo. $1.50. 

The author of “The Burden of Christo- 
pher” succeeded in powerfully dramatizing 
in that story a tragic phase of the present 
industrial situation. In “Long Will” she has 
perhaps even more successfully interpreted 


the tragedy of the English peasants’ revolt 
in 1381, that first great strike, which initiated 
the labor movement in England. Her hero 
is Will Langland, whose vision of Piers 
Plowman she treats not as literature merely, 
but as what it is, the first great labor poem 
in English history. Many cantos of the 
Vision are wrought into the story most 
effectively. The diction and style are ex- 
quisitely qaint in old English colloquial with- 
out being difficult to read. The characters 
of Langland and his daughter, Calote—the 
English type of Joan d’Arc—are powerfully 
drawn, as are the robust forms of John Ball, 
Jack Straw and Wat Tyler, and the half 
spoiled, but winseme, spirit of the boy king 
Richard. Through the whole story runs 
that spirit in which Greene, the historian, 
says, “Langland stands alone in his fair- 
ness, in his shrewd political common sense 
on the eve of a great struggle between wealth 
and labor.” Besides giving us a great story, 
delightfully told, Miss Converse has added 
a book that deserves to be used, not only as 
a collateral reference for the enjoyment of 
that early English poem, but as a strong 
side light upon the historical and economic 
study of that distant struggle, which has 
not yet ceased to have its bearings upon our 
present-day issues. 


A STORY OF SETTLEMENT POLITICS. 

Mr, Henry Kitchell Webster is deservedly 
placed by the Macmillan Company with I. 
Marion Crawford, Owen Wister, William 
Sterns Davis and others among the favorite 
authors by whom their “Little Novels’ are 


being written. His stories, “The Banker 
and the Bear’ and “Roger Drake, Captain 
of Industry,” open a new vein for American 


fiction in the tragedy of industrial relation- 
ships, which is more dramatic in our life 
than in that of any other nation. It has 
more live material for any novelist who will 
study it at first hand than the most exuberant 
imagination can originate. Mr. Webster’s 
realistic insight to this intense life is com- 
bined with an artistic skill which carries 
on and out his stories with an almost busi- 
ness directness, relieved by leisurely playful- 
ness of style. In “The Duke of Cameron 
Avenue” the author ventures into the closely 
allied domain of commercialized city politics, 
centering his plot at a social settlement. 
His campaign is true to the social ideal and 
practical method of settlement political en- 
deavor, and has touches of local tone and 
color taken from the real life under the 
writer’s observation. From more than a 
mere delicate suggestion of the pairing in- 
stinct we are mercifully spared. This little 
novel is successfully short, though not one 
of his stories is so long that his reader does 
not wish it was just a little longer. (“The 
Duke of Cameron Avenue,” by Henry Kitch- 
ell Webster. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1004.) 
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The Reporter’s Manual.—John Palmer Ga- 
vit. 

Mr. Gavit has long been known to read- 
ers of The Commons as its first editor and 
always as a contributor whose articles have 
given the columns of the paper a great deal 
of interest. Much of the distinctiveness upon 
which The Commons has often been con- 
gratulated by its constituency is due to the 
point of view he thoughtfully gave it when 
editor. As connected at present with the 
Associated Press at Albany, he is in a posi- 
tion still to lend much of more than ordinary 
interest to our table of contents by his in- 
cisive writing upon aspects of current topics, 
as his recent article on “The Freedom of 
Contract Fetich” has evidenced. 

It gives us great satisfaction to notice a 
book just published by him, which is the 
result of years of keen observation and ex- 
perience concerning newspaper methods. 

Concise, but complete, useful in what it 
suggests quite as much as in direct help to 
every writer for the newspaper, this book 
will prove of inestimable value not only to 
those just entering upon” newspaper work 
but to the experienced as well. The Man- 
ual is not a treatise on journalism, nor a 
haphazard collection of hints; it has a defi- 
nite purpose and accomplishes it—to place 
in easily get-at-able shape a wealth of advice 
and instruction about “recognizing” and 
writing news. Its admirable arrangement 
puts at one’s service in an instant the precise 
guidance sought for. Pointing the way to 
sources of news, it reveals a remarkably ex- 
tensive field for the exercise of what is 
popularly thought to be a faculty incapable 
of frequent use in newspaper work—fore- 
thought—and we venture to say that for one 
who uses the book there will be forthcom- 
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ing many a “scoop.” For sale at $1 by the 
author, Albany, N. Y. 

Country Time and Tide, monthly, $1 a 
year. Edward Pearson Pressey, Montague, 
Mass. 

Of the many artistic magazinelettes that 
are becoming so popular these days none is 
more truly deserving of this popularity than 
this one. There is nothing of the philistine 
about it, but its radicalism is that of sweet- 
ness and purity, as well as of liberty. It 
holds up “a more profitable and interesting 
country life’ in a most charming manner, 
without preaching, tells the arts and crafts 
news, has a good country life story, and 
points to a more beautiful industrialism in 
rural life. The institution of New Clair- 
vaux, at Montague, which issues this maga- 
zine, is perhaps the best equipped and most 
promising art community in this country. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Scudder, Vida D. “A Listener in Babel.” 
A series of imaginary conversations at close 


of last century. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Crown 8vo. _ $1.50. 
Tolstoy, Leo: “Sevastopol and Other 


Military Tales.” Translated by Louise and 
Aylmer Maude. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York. Price $1.50. 

Steiner Edward A. “Tolstoy the Man.” 


The Outlook Co., New York. Price $1.50 
net. 

Montague, Gilbert Holland. “Trusts of 
To-day.” Facts relating to their promotion, 


management and attempts at state control. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. Price 
$1.20. 

Miller, Elizabeth. “The Yoke.” 
mance of the redemption from Egypt. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 
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From the Editor’s Ink Horn 
of ‘‘The New Field” 


Dr. Spahr, until recently an editor of 
“The Outlook,” and now editor of 
“Current Literature,” wrote us the 
other day: “You have found a new 
field and fill it.” 

Professor Richard T. Ely, of the 
University of Wisconsin, volunteers this 
appreciative note: 

“Permit me to say that I regard The 
Commons as one of our most valuable 
periodical publications. I have always 
been interested in it, but in its new form 
it appeals more strongly than ever to 
me. I was so much interested in the 
last issue that I read it all and it is 
not often that I read everything in a 


periodical. I trust that the circulation 
of The Commons will increase greatly, 
for it has its own peculiar field and mis- 
sion.” 

So many others have written sim- 
ilarly—two or three hundred in the past 
few months—that they have convinced 
us that we have found not merely a new 
field, but a field which they and the re- 
mainder of our already large and rap- 
idly growing constituency greatly wish 
us to cultivate. 

Already there exist great numbers of 
industrial magazines, which may be 


“roughly divided into two classes; one 


published “of, by and for” a single 
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party in the industrial struggle, as a 
contemporary frankly proclaims. This 
class of journals is apt to uphold each 
and every act of capital and, without 
analysis, call the consequence of the act 
industrial justice. The other class of 
journals, published in the interests of 
the other party in the industrial conflict, 
is similarly prone to characterize desires 
of labor, per se, as industrial justice. 

The “middle ground” upon which the 
classes must finally meet peacefully and 
harmoniously to adjust their outstand- 
ing difficulties is the field which The 
Commons has entered. Indeed, we are 
sorry to find that so many consider it a 
new field. If it is new, we hope it will 
not be so very long. 

With this issue The Commons enters 
its ninth year of endeavor to demon- 
strate “efficient philanthropy.” We 
hope that with this and succeeding 
numbers, as in the past, we may give 
the frank and constructive treatment 
needed in philanthropic, institutional 
and public service. 

Under the department of educational 
freedom, the most fundaniental of the 
four intimate and interrelated spheres 
treated by The Commons, we present 
with this number “The Ethical Chal- 
lenge of Our Public Schools,” by Henry 
W. Thurston, of the Chicago Normal 
School, and an influential educational 
author. 

We are glad, too, with this number 
to present the article by Mr. F. F. In- 
gram of Detroit, on “The Municipality 
and Its Utilities,’ for we hope to de- 
velop a strong department devoted to 
fair and fearless discussions of “The 
People’s Control of Public Utilities.” 
LIGHT FROM THE PAST: ON 

PRESENT LABOR PROBLEMS. 

Under this title, the editor will begin 
in the May number of The Commons 2 
series of descriptive studies on past 
conditions, measures and men in the 
English labor world having a bearing 
upon uppermost American industrial 
problems. These studies will be sup- 
plemented monthly by articles from 
those having first-hand knowledge of 
the present issues involved. 
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CHARITIES 


A Weekly Review of Philanthropy 
Published by the New York Charity Organization Society 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Ph. D., Editor 


CHARITIES js a publication of general circulation devoted exclusively 
to the field of practical philanthropy and social uplift. Its aim is to 
keep its readers thoroughly abreast of the times in all things 
charitable---the latest news, the newest thought, pertinent com- 
ment, instructive experience, telling achievement. It is an 
admirable running-mate for The Commons. 

CHARITIES has led in the crusades against pauperism, mendicancy, 
tuberculosis, bad housing, child labor. 

CHARITIES js published weekly for the charity worker, the settle- 
ment worker, the friendly visitor, the physician, the trained nurse, 
the committeeman, the board member. It is for all who are interested 
in charity practically, theoretically, financially. ‘‘As necessary 
to the student of sociology as the medical journal is to the pro- 
gressive physician.’’ 

CHARITIES js published every Saturday. The first number in 
each month is an illustrated magazine three times the size of the 
usual weekly issue which it displaces. The subscription price 
for all issues is $2.00 a year. Magazine numbers, twelve yearly, 
_ $1.00 a year. 














Special trial subscription, 8 months (32 issues), $1.00 


“No student of the social problems of need and relief can go astray who follows its admirable 
guidance.”—F RaNKLIN H. Grppi@s, Professor Sociology, Columbia University. 


“It is unique in its field and is indispensable.”—Epwin R. A. SELIGmMaNn, Professor Political 
Economy and Finance, Columbia University. 


“Tt is@ most valuable magazine for all of us who wish to keep posted in the best methods 
of charitable action.”—RosBert [Reat Paring, Boston. 


“CHARITIES is the trade journal of philanthropic work.’’—JosEPH LEE, Boston. 


“This paper is indispensable to all who are interested in practical philanthropy as workers or 
contributors.”"—Ernest P. BicKNELL. General Secretary, Chicago Bureau of Charities. 
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\ iF offer a SERVICE to every busy man and woman—a 
ll service necessary to general information and personal 
progress——a great TIME-SAVING Service. We carefully review for 
you the leading magazines and other periodicals of the United 
States and Europe, gleaning from them the most interesting, 
instructive and valuable portions. We select the ablest 
writings on Science, World-Politics, Business, Literature, Art, 
Music, the Drama, Invention; the best Poetry; the best articles 
on Sport, Recreation and Adventure —the many subjects 
would make a long list. We also review and describe the 
latest and best books, giving publisher and price. All this in- 
formation is gathered together, with much care and skill, bound 
under one cover, and mailed to your address each month. 

This is the mission of Current Literature, an illus- 
trated monthly magazine, in which is the CREAM OF THE BEST 
THINGS PUBLISHED~-and in just the shape to be most helpful, 
valuable and interesting. 25 cents a copy— $3.00 a year. 
Special trial subscription of six months, $1.00. 





Announcement 

Commencing with the March (1904) issue, DR. CHARLES B. SPAHR 
became the Editor-in-Chief of Current Literature. Dr. Spahr for many years has 
been an Associate Editor of The Outlook, and brings to Current Literature experi- 
ence as an Editor, expert knowledge of economics, and practical ability to apply 
that knowledge to current events. His entire time will be devoted to Current 
Literature, and under his direction many new features of great interest and value 
will be added to the magazine. 





Send for free sample copy and see what splendid service you get in a single issue. 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. 
34 W. 26th Street, NEW YORK 
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THE COMMONS 


FAR INDUSIRIAL JUSTICE, EFFICIENT PHILANTHROPY, EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM AND 
THE PEOPLE’S CONTROL OF PUBLIC UTILITIES. 


INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE is the common demand of both employer and 
employe. To establish an individual or class conception of industrial justice, the 
organizations of capital and labor have been formed. Both employers’ associa- 
tiens and trades unions THE Commons believes to be economic necessities. THE 
ComMMONS deprecates the unnecessary misunderstanding and strife between the 
forces of capital and labor. By setting forth clearly, concisely and impartially the 
rights rather than the fights of industrial disputes and by recording the develop- 
ments and progress in employers’ associations and trades unions, THE CoMMONS 
render a service to both the employer and the employe, whose interests must work 
together for the cause of industrial justice. 


EFFICIENT PHILANTHROPY demands frank and constructive treat- 
ment of philanthropic and public service. THe Commons will supplement its 
monthly news by such treatment given by experts in the various lines of chari- 
table, correctional and social effort. 


EDUCATIONAL FREEDQM. Tue Commons describes and promotes 
education for citizenship and social service in schools and their neighborhood 
use, in colleges, universities and extension centers for institutional workers. 


THE PEOPLE’S CONTROL OF PUBLIC UTILITIES seems the logical 
cutcome of the exploitation of the masses through private control of the great 
public utilities. As the agitation for public ownership and control increases, THE 
Commons will publish matter of interest and value to all concerned in the greater 
civic and municipal problems. Tue Commons gathers, abroad and in this coun- 
try, information of the ways of working local government in towns and cities to 
serve the people’s needs. Ture Commons will make careful estimates of the 
management and results of regulation, public ownership and operation of common 
utilities. 


THE EDITOR, GRAHAM TAYLOR, reviews the month’s men and 


measures. 





Special Features of The Commons for June 


eae Ss Municipal Disclosures and Development, by Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Phila- 

elphia. : 

The Municipal Program, by Dr. Delos F. Wilcox, Grand Rapids. 

Functions and Opportunities of Political Organizations Under the Municipal Nominating 
Law, by Horace E. Deming, New York City. 

Workingwomen’s Homes, by Mrs. Ethelbert Stewart. 

Legal Disabilities of Women, by Kate F. O’Connor. 

Woman as an Investor, by Mrs. Charles Henrotin. 

Provincialism in Philanthropy, by Jeffrey O. Brackett, President of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction. 

The Perverted Good in Gambling, by F. Herbert Stead, London. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE COMMONS $1.00 A YEAR 


180 GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Commons 


A magazine promoting and standing sponsor for certain movements and 
principles cbviously must find its most loyal constituency among those interested 
in those movements and principles. — 

Tut Commons believes that the larger constituency which, with the en- 
larged and broadened magazine, we strive to reach, centers more or less closely 
about our present circles of subscribers and readers. THe Commons believes 
therefore that general advertising to reach a general constituency must prove 
unprofitable. Moreover, our past experiences have demonstrated that, when we 
asked it, our subscribers have shown their loyalty, either to THe Commons 
itself or the principles for which we stand, by bringing us added support and new 
subscribers. 

The editors of THe Commons ask the readers to show this magazine to their 
friends who are or can be interested in the promotion of the ideas for which 
THE Commons stands. We hope that the subscription blanks printed below may 
be filled in and returned to us with a dollar for each subscription to prove that 
we are interesting not only to you but others. 


THE Commons, 
180 Grand Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Enclosed please find $.... for ........ subscriptions to THzE Commons 


beginning with the ...... issue of ...... 
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THE Commons, 
180 Grand Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed please find $.... for ........ subscriptions to THE Commons, 
beginning with the ...... issue of ...... 
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If you send us both these blanks filled in for two subscriptions and enclose $1.50 we willenter both names 
as fully prepaid for a year, so that you may retain 50 cents as regular agent’s commission of 26 per cent. 
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